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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS—DOCUMENTS 
OF THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN SECT OF 
EBIONITES 


The discovery a few years ago of the ancient Hebrew Scrolls 
in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave near Jericho, to the north of the Dead 
Sea, has aroused very great interest among both scholars and 
laymen. This interest has stimulated a vigorous scholarly activity 
—the spate of publications dealing with the Scrolls grows almost 
day by day—and has kindled the fires of very lively discussion. 
Nothing could have been more beneficial to the progress of research. 
In the course of this scholarly discussion the magnitude of the 
problem and its complexity were soon revealed. The proposal 
of two mutually exclusive dates of the Scrolls—one as early as the 
second century B.c., the other as late as the eleventh century c.E.— 
could not fail to stimulate a search for an explanation of the 
origin of the Scrolls which would remove this contradiction and 
account for all the aspects of the problem. It has thus become 
apparent that the proper solution can be found only after a 
thorough critical examination of all the arguments adduced in the 
discussion and, particularly, after a searching investigation of the 
method employed. But before proceeding to this task it may be 
advisable to dispose first of a number of spurious arguments which 
have been brought up in the heat of the discussion so as to leave 
the field free of all encumbrances. 


A. PRELIMINARY CLEARANCE 


1. THe JARS 


It is known that the Bedouins who discovered the cave 
containing the Scrolls declared that they had found the Scrolls in 
jars. Two such jars were subsequently purchased by Professor 
E. L. Sukenik, of the Hebrew University. Professor S. Zeitlin writes 
on this as follows: 


I do not question that Dr. Sukenik purchased jars of the 
Hellenistic period, but where is the proof that the scrolls were 
found in these jars? He bought these jars from a merchant who 
said that the Bedouin informed him that the scrolls were found 
in these jars. How much weight can we attach to the words of 
an Oriental merchant and Bedouin? One may easily purchase 
in the Near East jars reputed to be of great antiquity.! 


It is quite true that there is “ no proof” that the Scrolls were: 
found in the jars—if by “proof” it is meant that no Western: 


1 JOR, xli (1950), 9. 
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scholar actually saw the Scrolls in the jars. There was no oppor- 
tunity for such an inspection. There is, however, a very strong 
presumption, which under the circumstances amounts to indirect 
evidence, in favour of the Bedouin’s statement that the Scrolls were 
contained in jars. The exploration of the cave by G. L. Harding 
and his party brought to light fragments of manuscripts closely 
related to the Scrolls as well as sherds of jars, which, when recon- 
structed, appeared to have belonged originally to jars of a shape 
identical with those purchased by Sukenik. This identity is the 
more significant since the shape of these jars is unique.’ There 
can thus be no doubt that Sukenik’s jars were in the cave together 
with the other jars. What purpose could the jars in the cave 
have served other than to contain the Scrolls? Only by omitting 
the evidence supplied by the exploration of the cave is it possible 
to dissociate Sukenik’s jars from the cave and the Scrolls. 


2. THE SCROLL OF “ HAFTAROTH ” 


Professor Zeitlin, while rejecting the statement of an eye-witness 
(the Bedouin)—although this is supported by objective evidence— 
puts an unlimited trust in the statement of another witness, Mr. 
Wechsler, who declared that he had seen in St. Mark’s Monastery 
in Jerusalem a Scroll of “ Haftaroth ” with the traditional blessings 
at the end. A critical reader of Wechsler’s statements will hardly 
share Professor Zeitlin’s reliance on them, especially as Mr. 
Wechsler himself said that he did not remember exactly what he 
saw. According to Professor Zeitlin, indeed, Wechsler states that 
“he has a good recollection that the blessings were at the end of 
the Scroll.”? But, in fact, Wechsler’s Hebrew, as quoted by 
Professor Zeitlin, states the exact opposite. It says: umishtammer 
’ezli zikaron ‘amus.. . 3 (an obvious misprint for ‘amum), which 
means “I have a vague recollection.” Wechsler, further, could 
recall no details about the Scroll of “Haftaroth.” He only 
preserved the visual memory of blank spaces between the single 
“haftaroth,4 which, of course, is not very illuminating. It is 
likely, as submitted by J. C. Trever, that Wechsler mistook the 
“Discipline Scroll” for the “ Haftaroth.”> Or it is, perhaps, just 
possible, as A. Bea has suggested,® that Wechsler may have seen 
in the Monastery a manuscript of “ Haftaroth,” but one which 
could have nothing to do with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In any case, even assuming that Wechsler’s evidence were 
to be accepted, Professor Zeitlin’s argument is a clear example of 


1 The two Hellenistic jars in the Egyptian Museum in Turin are similar to, 
a not quite identical with, the ‘Ain Feshkha jars. See MILik, Biblica, 31 (1950), 


2 JOR, 1 (1950), 291. 
Socs cit.) nah 

4 JOR, xli (1950), 76. 

5 JQR, xli (1950), 79. 

6 Biblica, 31 (1950), 244. 
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a logical non sequitur. Professor Zeitlin writes: “Hence if the 
Scroll of Haftaroth will be produced for the scholars of the world 
it will be another definite proof of the lateness of the other scrolls, 
and it will show from where they came.”! But, surely, even if the 
“ Haftaroth ” Scroll is late, the other Scrolls may still be very early ; 
and if the “Haftaroth” Scroll came from one place, the other 
Scrolls may still have come from another place. The assumption 
that all the manuscripts found in the cave were written in the same 
period and came from the same place is gratuitous. As a matter 
of fact, there seems to be a considerable time gap between the date 
of the Leviticus fragment written in Old Hebrew script and the 
date of the other Scrolls. 


3. ARGUMENTS FROM PALHZOGRAPHY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 
FOR A LATE DATE OF THE SCROLLS 


Professor Zeitlin, the champion of the medieval dating of the 
Scrolls—the seventh to eighth century7—draws on paleography for 
one of his arguments. He compares the script of the Scrolls with 
that of a document from the Cairo Genizah which was dated by 
I. Abrahams as 750 C.E., and asserts that “a resemblance between 
the characters employed in this document and those used in the 
Scrolls is apparent. This again shows that the scrolls are nearer 
to the period when this document was composed.”3 In fact, there 
is not the slightest resemblance between the two characters ; they 
are utterly different. Professor Zeitlin has, presumably, chosen this 
particular document from the Genizah because it was reputed to be 
the oldest dated Genizah document. Had he known that the real 
date of this document is 1050 c.£.,4 he would probably have chosen 
another Genizah fragment. Indeed, any Hebrew manuscript, 
whether from the Genizah or any other source, would have been 
suitable. For if one wants to assert that two things dissimilar in 
fact are similar, it is a matter of indifference what kind of dissimilar 
things are selected to serve as terms of comparison. 

The fact is that not a single medieval manuscript exhibits the 
same script as that of the Scrolls. Nor do the Hebrew papyri 
(with the exception, of course, of the Nash papyrus). In the course 
of preparing an edition of the “ Corpus of Hebrew Papyri ” I have 
had the opportunity to examine, mainly in the original, almost all 
the available material, including the unpublished fragments of a 
papyrus-codex in the Cambridge University Library. The paleo- 
graphical evidence offered by the Hebrew papyri will, I hope, prove 
to be of great value for the historical study of the Hebrew script 
and assist in the task of dating the Scrolls, but it is already clear 
now that the script of the Scrolls is older than that of the papyri 


1 JOR, xl (1950), 294. 

2 JOR, xli (1950), 25. 

3 JOR, xxxix (1949), 362-3. 

4 See Tercuer in JJS, i (1949), 156. 
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or of any other known Hebrew manuscript.! It must be older 
because it contains forms of letters which have been imitated by 
later scripts, or from which the later characters have developed, 
and also because, if it had continued in later times, we should 
have found at least one specimen of the same script among the 
great variety of Hebrew scripts that are known to us. 

The temptation to confuse the date of the script in the Scrolls 
with the date of their contents appears to be irresistible. Professor 
Zeitlin writes: “It has been asserted that the characters employed 
in the Commentary on Habakkuk as well as in the Scrolls are 
similar to those found in the Zadokite Fragments published by 
Doctor Schechter.” No scholar, as far as I know, has made such 
an assertion. The similarity of content of the Zadokite Fragments 
and the Scrolls has, indeed, been rightly asserted, but this is quite 
a different matter from the similarity of characters.2 Dr. P. R. Weis 
has also yielded to the same temptation. He writes: “the close 
association of the Habakkuk Scroll with the Zadokite work 
considerably weakens the presupposition of an early date, since the 
copies of both recensions A and B of the latter document are 
admittedly not older than the 10th and 11-12th century, respec- 
tively.”4 There exists only a close association in content, but not 
in script, between the Zadokite Fragments and the Scrolls. The 
existence of a tenth or eleventh century copy of a work neither 
weakens nor strengthens the “ presupposition’ that a copy of a 
similar work, or indeed, another copy of the same work, was 
written earlier or later than the tenth or eleventh centuries. If we 
accept Dr. Weis’ reasoning we shall have to say, for example, 
that the existence of a copy of the Bible written in 1950 “ consider- 
ably weakens the presupposition of an early date” for all extant 
copies of the Bible. 

Dr. Weis brings forward another doubtful argument. He writes : 


True, scholars still maintain that the Zadokite work 
originated with a sect that existed in pre-Christian times, but 
they fail to explain how it came about that a millennium later, 
and again about two centuries after that, ie., long after the 
sect ceased to exist, people should still have found interest in 
copying this document which is of no intrinsic value.5 


Few scholars will perhaps share Dr. Weis’ attitude towards a 
document which, until the recent discovery of the Scrolls, was our 
only source of information about the teachings of an ancient 


: 1 I exclude from this statement the Dura Europos fragment; the relation of 
its script to that of the Scrolls still awaits proper investigation. The fragment is, 
in any case, very early: about the third century c.z. The script of the mysterious 
Bible codex, a page of which is reproduced in facsimile by A. NEUBAUER, 
Facsimiles, Oxford, 1886; Plate xxxix, bears no obvious relation to the script of 
the Scrolls. 

2 JOR, xxxix (1949), 362. 

3 See Burrows, JOR, xl (1950), 53. 

4 JOR, xli (1950), 125. 

5 Op. cit., 126. 
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religious sect. The failure of scholars to account for the interest 
of people in the Zadokite work at a late period does not, in any 
case, appear to be a strikingly convincing argument to persuade us 
to reject the indisputable fact that the script of the Scrolls is different 
from, and many centuries older than, the script of the Zadokite 
work. 

The orthography of the Scrolls is likewise different from that 
of any other Hebrew manuscript hitherto known. Some of its 
peculiar features do appear elsewhere as isolated and exceptional 
instances, as, for example, in the Vatican MS. of Bereshith Rabba,} 
or in the allegedly sixth-century manuscript leaf published by 
Schwab.?_ But these are survivals from an older period fossilized 
in one or two words. Whatever the exact significance of the 
spelling in the Scrolls may be, it indicates the absence of any system 
of vocalisation, however rudimentary,’ at the period when the 
Scrolls were written. An early date for the Scrolls must be 
postulated for this reason alone. 

True, Professor Zeitlin maintains that the “orthography of 
the Isaiah (Scroll) is strikingly similar to that of the Genizah 
fragments discovered in Egypt.’* But the examples quoted by 
him lend no support for this assertion. Quite to the contrary: 
these examples only show that the orthography of the Isaiah Scroll 
is strikingly dissimilar from that of the Genizah fragments. The 
use in the latter of the letter ’alef to express the sound a, many 
examples of which are adduced by Professor Zeitlin, is conspicu- 
ously absent from the Isaiah Scroll. On the other hand, the peculiar 
combinations of waw with ’alef and of yod with ’alef, as well as the 
ending he attached to certain pronouns and pronominal suffixes 
in the Scroll, have no parallels in the examples from the Genizah 
fragments displayed by Professor Zeitlin. In some instances the 
plene spelling of the Scroll coincides with that of the Genizah 
fragments, but it also coincides with that of almost any medieval 
Hebrew manuscript. The assertion that two systems of orthography 
are strikingly similar when the peculiar features of one are not 
represented in the other and only a general and common feature 
is shared by both may, perhaps, not appear to be self-evident. 

According to Professor G. R. Driver, Arabic influence can 
be discerned in the orthography of the Isaiah Scroll and accordingly 
Professor Driver suggested the “early part of the 7th century 
C.E.” as a terminus a quo for the date of the Scroll.5 But since 
he himself seems to have subsequently abandoned this opinion and 


1 See Kutcuer in Tarbiz, 21 (1950), 203. 

2 Journal Asiatique, 1913, ii, 143. 

3 LEHMANN at the twenty-sixth winter meeting of the SocIETY FoR OLD TESTA- 
MENT Stup1ES in London on January 3rd, 1951, put forward the claim that the 
Habakkuk Scroll contains dots representing the beginning of vocalisation. (See 
The Times, January 4th, 1951). No such dots exist in the Scroll. Specks and 
tiny smudges on the original may appear as dots in the photograph. 

4 JOR, xli (1950), 29. 

5 JOR, xl (1950), 364, 371. 
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proposed a slightly earlier date,! it is unnecessary to dwell upon it, 
except to remark that Professor Driver followed in his earlier paper 
Professor P. Kahle’s suggestion? about a kind of “ ricochet ” effect 
which the “ systematic adaptation of the Koran to Bedouin poetry is 
allegedly produced upon the Massoretes. Careful readers of 
Professor Kahle’s book may, however, find considerable difficulty 
in discerning any support for this suggestion in the text of Al-Farra’ 
adduced as evidence by Professor Kahle. But a distant echo of this 
suggestion still lingers in Professor Driver’s later assertion that the 
peculiar pronominal forms in the Scroll are due to the influence 
of Hebrew poetry into which the final vowel in the suffix was first 
introduced. Professor Driver duly observes that in the second 
column of Origen’s Hexapla such forms have no final vowel. But 
not all transcriptions of such forms in the second column are 
vowelless ; some have the final vowel. Professor Kahle’s words on 
this matter are very much to the point: “It may be that the 
different pronunciation of these forms was due to the different 
Hebrew orthography, in so far that forms written in Hebrew with 
final he were pronounced with a final vowel. Under this assumption 
we have to suppose that the consonantal text, which lay before 
those who created the transcribed text preserved in the second 
column of the Hexapla, differed in some instances from the text 
which we have before us.’3 It is difficult:to imagine a neater 
anticipation of what the recently discovered Isaiah Scroll would be 
like. But then the orthography of this Scroll cannot derive from 
Hebrew poetry if manuscripts used by Origen seem to have 
contained it already. And do not the same considerations apply 
to the vowel in the personal suffix -kha ? 

Dr. Weis returns to the charge of Arabic influence on the 
orthography of the Scrolls. I must confess, however, that I fail to 
understand his arguments. He writes: “Since the plene spelling 
warrants a late date, the three-vowel system in the Scrolls (o and u 
sounds represented by waw, similarly e and i sounds by yod) must be 
considered Arab influence.’”* The Scrolls are not vocalised ; how, 
then, does Dr. Weis know that they contain a three-vowel system? 
He seems to run in a circle: “Since the plene spelling warrants a 
late date (that is to say, the Arabic sein) the three-vowel system 


(that is to say, the plene spelling) . . . must be considered Arab 
influence.” ‘ 
Dr. Weis states further: The change of n’aim ... into ni’m 


. . . can also be explained from the Arabic.”> It is very doubtful 
whether this is so, but even if it were it would still not prove that 
the Scrolls are necessarily late. The second column in Origen’s 
Hexapla transcribes the word as num. ~ 


1 Hibbert Journal, xlix (Oct., 1950). 

2 See The Cairo Genizah, Schweich Lectures, 1941, London, 1947, 84. 
3 Op. cit., 101. ‘ 

4 JOR, xli (1950), 125, n. 1. 

> Loc. cit. 
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Dr. Weis’ final argument runs as follows: ‘The idea of the 
Guarding Alif may be behind the final ’alef in ki’, I’, mi’, and other 
monosyllabic words ending in 7 In Arabic final 7 tends to be 
shortened in general, but especially at the end of monosyllabic 
words, which in many cases contract with the following words.”! 
Dr. Weis may or may not have described correctly the phonetical 
phenomenon in Arabic. His argument is, in any case, very strange. 
The alleged tendency in Arabic to shorten the final 7 against which 
no protective measure (“Guarding Alif”) has been provided is 
invoked to explain the insertion of the ’alef in Hebrew where no 
such tendency to shorten the final 7 is observed. 


4. ARGUMENTS FOR THE LATE DATE OF THE SCROLLS 
DERIVED FROM THEIR CONTENTS AND LANGUAGE 


The post-massoretic character of the Isaiah Scroll. We owe 
to Professor Zeitlin the complete presentation of the argument that 
the text of the Isaiah Scroll belongs to the post-massoretic period. 
He argues: “If the Isaiah Scroll is indeed, as maintained, of the 
pre-Christian period . . . it should have the different readings found 
in early tannaitic literature, which are at variance with the Masora.” 
He then gives a list of fifty variants found in tannaitic literature 
but not in the Isaiah Scroll, which in all these cases conforms with 
the Massora, and concludes: “This list of over fifty variants 
shows without a shadow of doubt two facts: 1. That in the third 
century c.E. the Masora was not yet established, otherwise we 
should not find opposing readings in the tannaitic literature. 
2. That the Isaiah Scroll was written much later than the tannaitic 
period when the Masora had already been fixed, ie., 7th-8th 
century.”? 

This argument is a logical non sequitur. To take the last point 
first. If the Isaiah variants found in early tannaitic literature are 
absent in the Scroll it still does not follow that the Scroll is later 
than the early tannaitic period and that it is post-massoretic. For 
there are in the Isaiah Scroll many other variants from the 
massoretic text which are absent from the list drawn up by Zeitlin. 
All that Zeitlin’s list would show is that a text of Isaiah current 
in the early tannaitic period does not coincide with the text of 
the Scroll. 

Professor Zeitlin must have felt that his argument was open 
to objection and sought to protect himself in advance by claiming 
that the orthography of the Scrolls is similar to that of the Genizah 
fragments,’ and that the divergences of the Isaiah Scroll from the 
Massoretic text do not really matter. His procedure is, however, 


1 Loc. cit. Weis uses still another argument based on the ending with he in 
certain words in the Scrolls. This point has been covered when discussing the views 
expressed by DRIVER. 

2 JOR, xli (1950), 22-25. 

3 This point has been discussed above p. 71. 
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not beyond exception. He selects a few instances of such diver- 
gences but omits to say that these represent only a very small 
proportion of the total. Some of the selected instances he dismisses 
as misspellings, glosses, etc. Concerning the rest, he shows that 
the majority coincide with Targum Jonathan, one with Sifre, one 
with the Talmud, and one with Qimhi. He then concludes that 
“these readings of the Scroll which may vary from the Masoretic 
text are in accordance with the readings of later rabbinic 
literature.”! Not everyone will, perhaps, readily agree that the 
description of the Targum and Sifre as “later rabbinic literature ” 
is apt; and, as it happens, the reading in the Talmud coincides 
with that of the Greek and other versions. In any case, the diver- 
gences of the Scroll which coincide with the Targum and Sifre are 
an argument in favour of, and not against, the view that the Scroll 
is earlier than “the period when the Masora had already been 
fixed, i.e., 7th-8th century.” 

The argument showing “ without a shadow of doubt that the 
Masora was not yet established in the third century C.E.” is again 
a non sequitur. There is no reason to suppose that the presence 
of “opposing readings” in early tannaitic literature precludes the 
existence of a massoretic text at the same period. The fact that 
the second Scroll of Isaiah is so much closer to the massoretic text 
than the first shows that the contemporary existence of two texts 
cannot be ruled out. : 

The paragraphs of the Isaiah Scroll. At the twenty-sixth winter 
meeting of the Society for Old Testament Studies, Professor Driver 
alleged that the paragraphs—open and closed sections—of the 
Isaiah Scroll agree almost entirely with those of the massoretic 
text, and that the Scroll cannot, therefore, be dated before the 
fourth or fifth centuries c.5.* But, since the paragraphs of the 
prophetic books do not appear to be fixed in the Hebrew manu- 
scripts, no conclusion about the date of the Isaiah Scroll can be 
drawn from a comparison between its paragraphs and those of the 
massoretic text which, in this respect, is not a clearly defined entity. 

The language of the Scrolls. Those who propound a late date 
for the Scrolls base their arguments on certain words and phrases 
which, they allege, came into use only at a very late period. An 
examination of this argument reveals, however, that it contains a 
logical error. i 

(a) ’El. Professor Zeitlin makes the point that the Habakkuk 
and the other sectarian Scrolls and documents always avoid (except 
in biblical quotation) the divine names and always employ the 
expression "El. According to Professor Zeitlin the names “Jehovah 
and Adonai”? were commonly used during the Second Common- 
wealth but shunned after that period. Hence he concludes: “ Had 
the Sectarian Document belonged to the period of the Second 


Ee Ce 


1 JOR, xli (1950), 27. 
2 The Times, Jan. 4th, 1951. 
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Commonwealth the author would have used either the name 
Jehovah or Adonai both which were in vogue among the Jews. 
The use of the word El by the author clearly indicates that it was 
written during the Middle Ages.”! This argument begs the 
question, for it assumes that the sectarians followed the general 
Jewish usage. They may, however, have departed from it in this 
instance, as in many others. In any case, the use of El is not 
necessarily medieval. The word appears in the most ancient Jewish 
prayers, which go back to long before the Middle Ages. Professor 
Zeitlin’s reference to the Middle Ages would be of some significance 
if “El had been used exclusively in that period. But this is not the 
case; in fact, in the Middle Ages "El was used only very 
sporadically. 

Dr. Weis repeats Professor Zeitlin’s arguments with a slight 
variation. He endorses Marmorstein’s conclusion that in Talmudic 
literature “ the name ’E/ was not used in the schools and synagogues 
of the first four centuries in Palestine except in quotations from the 
Bible, in prayers and magic . . . (and that) its use was purposely 
avoided by the rabbis.” He suggests, therefore, that “ the reintro- 
duction of ’E/ into the Hebrew writings seems again to have been 
due to Arabic influence.”? Weis’ argument holds good only if 
we assume that the sectarian documents belong to Talmudic 
literature and reflect the usage of the rabbis. But what is the 
evidence for this? ’E/ was used, in any case, in early prayers. 

(b) Moreh Zedeg. The occurrence of this term, usually trans- 
lated as “ Teacher of Righteousness,” in the sectarian Scrolls and 
the Zadokite Fragments serves as another argument in the attempt 
to prove the medieval date of the Scrolls. Both Professor Zeitlin,? 
who points out that this term does not occur in the Apocryphal 
and New Testament literature, and Dr. Weis,4 who remarks that 
it does not appear in Talmudic literature, assert that it was first 
used by the Karaites—more precisely, according to Weis, by the 
Karaite Daniel al-Kumisi at the end of the ninth century. They 
conclude from this that the sectarian Scrolls and the Zadokite 
Fragments borrowed this term from the Karaites and are, therefore, 
of a late date. 

The absence of the term Moreh Zedeq from Talmudic and 
Apocryphal literature as well as from the New Testament (if it 
really is absent from the latter) would be significant only if the 
sectarian writings belonged to any of these branches of literature. 
The relation of these writings to Karaite literature presents a 
problem that must not be evaded, but the odds are at least equal 
if one says that the Karaites borrowed the term Moreh Zedegq, not, 
indeed, from our Scrolls, of which they had no knowledge, but 
from other writings of similar content. 


1 JOR, xxxix (1949), 244. 
2 JOR, xli (1950), 133. 
3 JOR, xxxix (1949), 237. 
4 JOR, xli (1950), 135. 
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(c) Pesher. Professor Zeitlin assumes that the word pesher 
in the Habakkuk Scroll means “commentary” in the usual 
connotation of this term. He therefore describes the Scroll as a 
“commentary ” on Habakkuk. Then he states: “It is axiomatic 
that the Jews did not write commentaries on the prophetic book 
during the period of the Second Commonwealth. The very need 
for commentaries did not arise until a much later period.”! He 
concludes, therefore, that the Isaiah Scroll must belong to a much 
later period. This reasoning would be correct if the Habakkuk 
Scroll belonged to the type of commentaries known to us only 
from a later period. In fact, the Scroll is quite different both from 
the Midrash and from the later Biblical commentaries. Its purport 
is to show how certain significant events represent the “ unravelling, 
untying” of the mysteries of the prophetical utterances. The 
Gospels, in relating the events of Jesus’ life*to Biblical passages. 
offer a parallel case of such an “apocalyptic commentary.”? The 
root pshr means “ to untie, dissolve, unravel ”—there are rabbinical 
parallels of this meaning—and the noun pesher derived from it is a 
very suitable term to designate the nature of the Habakkuk Scroll. 
It certainly does not mean “ commentary ” in the usual connotation 
of this term. 

(d) Arabic influence on the language of the Scrolls. In a 
lengthy philological disquisition Weis tries to establish that pshr 
had not in Talmudic times “developed the méaning of exegetical 
interpretation in a technical sense,” and that this meaning was 
grafted upon pshr only under the influence of the Arabic fsr.3 
But, since pesher in the Habakkuk Scroll has not “ the meaning of 
exegetical interpretation in a technical sense,” does not this argu- 
ment rather show that the Habakkuk Scroll cannot be related to a 
period when pshr had this connotation? 

Weis argues further that “ the usage of the Habakkuk Scroll to 
introduce secondary quotations by we’asher ’amar and hu ’asher 
‘amar is different from the Talmudic usage and points to a post- 
Talmudic age’ ; it reflects Arabic influence. But why should we 
expect the Scroll to conform to Talmudic usage? Some analogy 
with Arabic usage is not necessarily evidence of Arabic influence. 
It is more likely that the Arabic usage was influenced by the usage 
exhibited in the Scrolls. 

Weis alleges Arabic influence also on certain other expressions 
used in the Habakkuk Scroll, but his method is far from being 
convincing. He writes: 


(The Habakkuk Scroll) Col. XII, IL4f.. . identifies 
behemoth (Hab. 2, 17) with the ‘simple ones of Judah (petha’ey 
Jehudah) who follow the Torah,’ whom the evil priest has 

ERE ee nae DERN essa even eoeer e 2 WE URS Nye pM NY Ceo Me Eye ec ud 
JOR, haga ee 2375 
ee also E. L. SUKENIK, Megilloth Genuzoth, 2nd edit., Jerusalem, 1950. 66 
SUKENIK’S reference to ZuLay in n. 1 contai isprint. 4 i : 122: 
Jor, x C1930), 42631. ains a misprint. Read 112 instead of 122. 
oc. cit, 
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persecuted. To designate as simpletons the very people whom 
the author otherwise holds up as an ideal seems rather strange. 
The basis of this designation, however, seems to be the Arabic 
fata youth, child, Hebrew na‘ar ; the equation being behemoth= 
pethi simpleton, youth ... The same play on words is found 
in Gen. R. 87, 1 on Prov. 7, 7: “and I beheld among the simple 
ones (bifta’im), I discerned among the youth. The petha’im 
are the tribes. R. Levi says in Arabic they call a child pathya.” 
Similarly, we find R. Akiba using this play on words in b. Sanh. 
110 b.! 


Surely, it will appear arbitrary to give to the word petha’ey 
the meaning of simpletons in the pejorative sense. Has it not the 
meaning of “simple-minded ” in the good sense, as in Ps. 116, 6: 
shomer pethaim Adonai? It is not necessary either, even if one 
is determined to take petha’im in the sense of “ children,” to assume 
a direct Arabic influence. The Septuagint translates this word in 
Ps. 116, 6 with népia (childhood, infants). 


Weis’ further allegations about Arabic influence on the 
language of the Scrolls can be easily disposed of. He assumes 
that there is a connection between gezoth ‘amim (Hab. 2, 10) and 
beth hammishpat? (Hab. Scroll, Col. X, lines 2-4), which seems 
to be based on the Arabic gdy=to judge.? In fact the true connec- 
tion of gezoth ‘amim is with betokh ‘amim in the Scroll. The author 
of the Scroll—as is very plausibly suggested by Sukenik*—under- 
stands gezoth in the meaning of “amidst,” similar to the meaning 
of migzath in some Biblical passages. Again, Weis suggests that 
qgizey in the Habakkuk Scroll, Col. VII, line 10, is used in the 
sense of the Arabic gyd=“ God decreeing a thing for anyone.” 
No such sense of the Arabic root seems to exist. 


A few more arguments based on the use of special expressions 
in the Scrolls have also been adduced to support the assertion that 
the Scrolls are medieval, but a detailed discussion of these seems 
to be superfluous. In some cases, such as the expression Kitti’im, 
the meaning of which fluctuated in the course of centuries, it is 
impossible to establish the exact connotation of a term in the 
Scrolls until the major problems set by the discovery are satis- 
factorily solved. In further cases, such as the use of the term 
Kohen ha-Rosh, it has been shown by others° that the argument 
used to prove the late date of the Scrolls is not valid. 


1 Op. cit., 134-5. 
2 ZEITLIN states in JOR, xli (1950), 38, “that this term . . . came into vogue 
during the Middle Ages.” But no references are given. 


3 JOR, xli (1950), 134. 
4 Megilloth Genuzoth, 90, n. 3. 
5 See BLack in JJS, i (1949), 199. 
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5. INSINUATION OF HOAXES AND FORGERIES 


Having cleared the ground from spurious arguments, it may not 
be amiss to clear also the air which surrounds the discussion of the 
problems raised by the discovery of the Scrolls from insinuations of 
forgery. Professor Zeitlin, after quoting a passage from the Sefer 
ha-Yashar to elaborate the rather obvious point that Jews wrote 
hymns during the Middle Ages, proceeds as follows: “I deem it 
worth while to give the story in connection with the Sefer ha-Jashar. 
On the 8th of November, 1828, a sensational announcement appeared 
in one of the London papers (The Messenger, I believe) that a Jew 
from Persia brought with him an old manuscript, claiming it to be 
the Sefer ha-Jashar, mentioned in the book of Joshua . . . L. Zunz 
exploded the hoax, demonstrating that the manuscript belonged to 
the Middle Ages.”! Even if accurate, this story has nothing to 
do with the discovery of the Scrolls. But it is not accurate. It was 
never alleged that the manuscript of the Sefer ha-Yashar referred 
to by Professor Zeitlin was brought from Persia, and Zunz never 
exploded this hoax. There is another book under the same title 
about which such an allegation was made. Zunz proved that the 
attribution of an early date to this book is wrong. The book, 
however, is genuine and not a hoax. On another occasion Professor 
Zeitlin refers also to the famous Schapira manuscripts. This refer- 
ence is equally unhelpful. The contention that these manuscripts 
are forged has by no means been demonstrated, as I hope to show 
on a future occasion. 


B. THE THREE ESSENTIAL ISSUES 


All attempts that have been made hitherto to solve the problem 
of the origin of the Scrolls have one thing in common: they are 
based on an arbitrary selection from the total data supplied to us 
by the Scrolls themselves or by the circumstances of their discovery. 
On this basis general conclusions about the nature and date of the 
Scrolls are then made, and all evidence inconveniently at variance 
with the selected data is either neglected or dismissed as valueless. 
Those claiming that the Scrolls belong to the Middle Ages accord 
preferential treatment to the evidence supplied by the indubitably 
close literary and linguistic relations between the Scrolls, the 
Zadokite Fragments, and the Karaite writings of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. They dismiss the palzographical evidence of the script 
of the Scrolls because “ palzography is not an established science,” 
and dispose of the embarrassing archzological evidence supplied 
by the jars by flatly denying any connection between them and the 
Scrolls. The archeologists and paleographers who sponsor the 
pre-Christian date of the Scrolls set their feet on what they consider 
to be the firm ground of their paleographical and archeological 
evidence and reject airily the literary and linguistic evidence. 


1 JOR, xli (1950), 43. 
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It is obvious, however, that to restrict oneself to a limited range 
of evidence is not, from the methodological point of view, a com- 
mendable procedure, and it is equally obvious that any satisfactory 
solution of the whole problem must be based on all available 
evidence. After the elimination of the peripheral arguments, this 
solution seems to depend on three issues: (1) the archeological 
evidence ; (2) the paleographical evidence ; and (3) the literary and 
linguistic connections between the sectarian Scrolls, the Zadokite 
Fragments, and the Karaite writings. 


1. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


The objects found in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave consist of the 
following: some pieces of linen, two whole jars, fragments of 
another forty or fifty jars, and two lamps—all of the Hellenistic 
period’; fragments of a Roman pot and two lamps of the third 
century of our era. The archeologists follow their professional 
habit of regarding the cave as if it were an excavated site and apply 
the archeological method in order to date the objects found in it. 
Since the overwhelming majority of the datable objects falls within 
the Hellenistic period the cave is considered to contain, as it were, 
a stratum of Hellenistic civilisation into which a few objects of the 
Roman stratum have “intruded.” The undated Scrolls, therefore, 
are assigned to the Hellenistic period, together with the jars in 
which they were contained. 

This method of procedure raises, however, very grave doubts. 
Is a cave in the desert really analogous with an excavated site ? 
The Roman pottery in the cave might be defined as an “ intrusion ” 
from another stratum of civilisation only if Roman civilisation had 
superseded Hellenistic civilisation in the region in which the cave 
is situated—but what is the evidence that this happened ? More- 
over, the claim that the objects in the cave belong to a stratum 
of Hellenistic civilisation would, indeed, be very strong if a great 
variety of Hellenistic objects had been found. But, in fact, although 
the number of jars is great, their shapes are of two types only, 
both suitable as containers of scrolls. Does this not suggest rather 
that the jars were originally made for the purpose of containing 
scrolls and that they might have served this purpose for a very 
long time (as has been justly pointed out, jars are much less 
perishable than people imagine?) until they were brought into the 
cave ? Since the Scrolls in the cave obviously represent the sacred 
writings of a sect, is it not natural to assume that the jars and the 
two Hellenistic lamps belonged to the furniture of the places of 
worship of this sect, and that they were removed together with 
the Scrolls to be buried in the cave ? 

The archeological evidence supplied by the Hellenistic jars 


1 Megilloth Genuzoth, 2nd ed., 17, 19. 
2 See Driver, JOR, xl (1950), 370, n. 35. 
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and lamps is thus not entirely unambiguous. It may have no 
direct bearing on the age of the Scrolls. The case of the Roman 
objects is, however, quite different. They are the latest of all the 
objects found in the cave and they offer us the first stable point 
in our search for the date of the Scrolls: namely, the third century 
of our era, or the beginning of the fourth, as the terminus ad quem 
when the Scrolls could have been deposited in the cave.’ Only an 
unjustifiable disdain of the indubitable archeological evidence 
offered by the Roman pottery has induced some scholars to postulate 
for the Scrolls a post-Roman date, whether Byzantine or Arabic. 
The Scrolls themselves are certainly older than the beginning of the 
fourth century C.E., but the bulk of them is perhaps not much older 
than a century or two before this, as there is a strong presumption 
in favour of the opinion that manuscripts in use do not enjoy a 
very long life.” . 


2. THE PALHZOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 


In complete contrast with the above assertion is the claim of 
a pre-Christian date for the Scrolls put forward by Professor W. F. 
Albright, Dr. A. Birnbaum, and Dr. J. C. Trever. 

I must confess that the method adopted by these scholars to 
date the Scrolls on the basis of the paleographical evidence offered 
by the script is extremely perplexing. Their guiding idea in the 
study of paleaography appears to be that the shapes of letters con- 
sidered in abstractu, as they appear to the eye, supply us with the 
criterium for fixing the date of the script. The presupposition under- 
lying this idea appears to be the conception that the shape of a 
letter was “evolving ” in the course of time in a given direction. 
Hence derives the promiscuous use by these scholars of hetero- 
geneous sources: epigraphic material (in the broad sense) and 
manuscripts. Since the shape of the letter as such is the criterium 
it does not really matter on what material the letter is inscribed. 
Hence also derives the tendency to consider each change in the 
shape of the letter as a “ stage” of its evolution. There is, however, 
a great difference between a letter engraved on a stone or scratched 
in a graffito or produced by the brush in a dipinto, and the same 
letter inscribed on soft material such as leather, vellum, papyrus, 
or paper. Only the latter reveals the ductus, that is, the manner 
in which the scribe formed the letter.2 Now a letter produced by 
the scribe in a relatively modern ductus may result in a shape similar 
in its external contours to the shape of a letter contained in a much 


1 See Burrows, JOR, xl (1949), 55. KanHip has suggested that the Roman 
cooking pot was used to heat the wax and asphalt for the preservation; of the 
Scrolls. (See The Times, January 4th, 1951.) But chemical analysis of the 
coating of the Scrolls has revealed no traces of such substances, the “ sticky” 
coating being due to the decay of the leather itself. 

2 See TEICHER in JJS, i (1949), 157. 

_ 3 LacHeman in JOR, xl (1949), 27, talks about the ductus in lapidary inscrip- 
tions. The meaning, however, is not clear. 
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earlier stone inscription. Again, the shape of a letter recently 
engraved in stone may look “older” than the same letter in a 
manuscript written much earlier. Handicapped by his material 
and implements, the stonemason is bound to schematise the letters ; 
hence the “archaic” appearance of letters in stone inscriptions. 
In fine, the correlation between epigraphic material and manuscripts 
is far from being constant, and it is only with the utmost caution 
that the latter can be compared with the former. 

The proposition that changes in the shape of a letter represent 
stages in the “evolution” of the script is also problematic. No 
“law of nature” regulates the “ evolution ” of the script in a given 
direction. Changes in the script are due to a variety of factors and 
not exclusively to the passage of time. A scale of the mere shapes 
of letters on an “evolutionary line” is largely fictitious. 

But even if we put aside these general considerations of 
method, and are prepared to meet the sponsors of a pre-Christian 
date on their own ground, many reasons for perplexity still remain. 
Their method of dating consists of a-comparison of the script 
of the Scrolls with material belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
the pre-Christian period. This simply begs the question; for, by 
limiting the terms of comparison to pre-Christian material, it is 
assumed that the Scrolls are pre-Christian, too. Since this assump- 
tion is shared by all these scholars, there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that all of them agree on the pre-Christian date, however 
much they may differ about the details. Surely, if the method of 
dating based on the notion of evolution is applied consistently, later 
post-Christian material should also be included as a term of 
comparison and it should be shown that the script of the Scrolls 
is necessarily separated by so many centuries from the earliest post- 
Christian scripts preserved. When Birnbaum writes: “It is equally 
obvious that the writing of Is. (Isaiah Scroll) is considerably older 
than anything we have after the first Christian century.”! he may 
or may not be correct. From the point of view of method such a 
generic statement is obviously insufficient. What we should like 
to know is how much older than the earliest post-Christian speci- 
mens of writing is the writing of the Isaiah Scroll supposed to be! 

The earliest post-Christian Hebrew manuscripts are represented 
as far as I know by only a few lines of writing in the Dura Europos 
fragment of the third century, followed by the Schwab leaf of the 
sixth century (if this dating is correct) and then by the Hebrew 
papyri.2 The propounders of the pre-Christian date for the script 
of the Scrolls ought to show that four centuries must separate this 
script from that of the Dura Europos fragment and seven centuries 
from the script of the other manuscripts. They ought also to show 

1 BASOR, No. 113, 33. 

2 Kanter (The Cairo Genizah, 122), suggest that a Genizah fragment of the 
Targum may have been written in the sixth century c.z. The fragment belongs, 
however, to the eleventh or twelfth centuries. See TEICHER, A Sixth Century 
Fragment of the Palestinian Targum? (to be published shortly in Vetus Testa- 
mentum). 
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that the “evolutionary line” of the development of the shape of 
the letters precludes the placing of the script of the Scrolls within 
the first Christian centuries. Unfortunately, these centuries are 
an almost complete blank from the palzographical point of view. 

But let us take a step further and concede that the method 
used by the sponsors of a pre-Christian date is absolutely correct. 
Even so, it seems that their own premises should have led them to 
the conclusion that the script of the Scrolls examined by them is 
much later. Thus, for example, Birnbaum, describing the non-final 
mem in the Isaiah Scroll, observes: “ Still later, but already on 
some Oss. (Ossuaries—between the latter part of the first century B.C. 
and the first half of the first century c.E.) and in the Hel. (Queen 
Helena’s inscription—second half of the first century C.E.), the top 
stroke and the slanting stroke were joined and the vertical beginning 
of the top stroke became independent.” On the final mem he says: 
“In Oss. the downstroke does not cross the horizontals, in Uz. 
(Uzziah Plaque, 37 B.c.-44 C.E.) it is even severed from the top bar, 
which is, of course, a further step in its development.”! If this is 
so, do not the forms of mem, final and non-final, in the Isaiah 
Scroll represent a still “further step in the development”? As 
regards the final mem, the ductus shows clearly that the letter was 
conceived and executed by the scribe as if it were composed of two 
separate parts—a combination of daleth and kaf.2_ In many cases, 
the left-hand downstroke is severed from the bottom bar.3 It 
puzzles me how Dr. Trever could have written that the final mem 
in the Isaiah and Habakkuk Scrolls “ shows affinities with the early 
papyri.” 

The ductus in the non-final mem in the Isaiah Scroll shows 
again that the letter is actually composed of two separate parts: 
the top and the slanting stroke are executed by the same movement 
of the calamus and the right-hand stroke with its bottom bar is 
subsequently joined to it. 

Dr. Birnbaum’s description of the two shapes of the letter mem, 
final and non-final, in the Habakkuk Scroll5 takes no account of 
the scribe’s ductus and is for this reason incorrect. In fact, both 
forms of mem are executed in this Scroll in a manner similar to that 
in the Isaiah Scroll. In both Scrolls the letter is composed of two 
separate parts; only the joining of the right-hand stroke with the 
left-hand segment of the letter in the Habakkuk Scroll differs slightly 
from that in the Isaiah Scroll. i: 

According to Professor Albright, the letter mem has the highest 
value among the key letters of significance for epigraphical and 


; ee 113, ae 
e Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery I, Plate iv, li SAVE 
11, 4 De o xiv, i a 4s dit. rae innumerable other cnampies BP tt Svan 
DD. \Chta XIKie2) mayyim); xxv, 14; xxvi, 1 Be 
Subse Whasee ia ts yy Xvi, 1 etc.; see also the Habakkuk 
4 BASOR, No. 113, 12. 
5 JBL, Ixviii (1949), 15. 
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palzographical dating.1 On this score alone we should assign the 
Scrolls to a relatively late date. 

Professor Albright apparently applies to paleography the 
statistical method of “ unequal weighting.” Dr. Birnbaum, on the 
other hand, seems to prefer the statistical method of “equal 
weighting.” In summing up the result of his paleographical 
examination of the Isaiah Scroll, Dr. Birnbaum writes: “ Our 
investigations have revealed that the following forms are closer to 
Eg. (Papyri of Jewish colonists in Egypt—third century B.c.) and 
Tob. (Tobias inscription, 180-175 B.c.) than to Gez. (Gezer Stone, 
100-63 B.c), Oss., Uz., and Hel. and indicate an early date: Aleph, 
Beth, Daleth, He, Zayin, Heth, Yod, Kaph, Mem, Samekh, Resh, 
absence of Final Kaph, Final Pe, Final Sade. Moreover we found 
that there are only half as many forms indicating a late date: 
Gimel, Waw, Teth, Lamedh. Accordingly the first half of the 
second century B.C.E. suggests itself as the time when the Isaiah Cave 
Scroll was written.” Unfortunately, Dr. Birnbaum has not 
disclosed on the basis of what calculation he has reached this 
particular date. He has, apparently, taken the average age of the 
majority, and the average age of the minority, of the letters and then 
computed the average of the total. If this is so, Dr. Birnbaum’s 
calculation rests on the assumption that the number of occurrences 
of late forms stands in linear relation to time elapsed. Such an 
assumption is by no means obvious, and it rests on another, still 
less obvious, assumption—that of an almost mechanical development 
of the shapes of letters, or in other words, on the assumption that 
the rate of change in the shape of letters is uniform in the course 
of time. Should we not rather say—still remaining on Dr. Birn- 
baum’s ground—that the presence of several late forms in the script 
of the Scroll indicates that the writing is relatively late and that the 
earlier forms are either survivals or are due to an “ archaizing ” 
tendency of the scribe? Particularly, as, among these late forms, 
we ought to include the letter mem which, according to Professor 
Albright, has the superlative value for the purpose of dating ? 
Indeed, even a cursory glance at the result achieved by Dr. Birn- 
baum’s method of dating reveals the paradox that is involved in it. 
It postulates that late forms of letters which we encounter for the 
first time in a set of “datable” objects are really more than a 
century older than this earliest date at which they are found. 

Dr. Trever’s method of dating the Scrolls in the pre-Christian 
period is such as to create grave misgivings. He describes, for 


1 JOR, xl (1940), 44. ALsricutT mentions also the letter he as a key letter. 
Professor ZEITLIN (JOR, xl (1949), 59 remarks that ‘‘the form of the he in the 
Scrolls . . . is that used in the second-third century c.z.” But the quotations 
from the Midrash and Talmud adduced as evidence by ZEITLIN hardly support his 
contention. The he is described there as having ‘‘a window at the side,” or as 
“being open on all sides,’’ etc. This description does not fit the he of the Scrolls, 
but a he, in which the left-hand stroke is suspended without touching the 
horizontal bar. 

2 BASOR, No. 113, 15. 
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example, the letter ’alef in the Scrolls in the following terms : “The 
aleph in Isa. is distinct from that of the other Scrolls. It seems to 
have been formed by a double curved stroke from upper right to 
lower left, followed by a straight diagonal stroke from upper left 
to lower right. . . . In all the other Scrolls, and in the Isa. Inserts, 
the aleph is clearly made with an inverted “ V ” with the right-hand 
stroke joining it at the lower right.”! In fact, the ’alef in all the 
Scrolls was formed in a quite different manner: two separate strokes 
were joined right and left to the diagonal stroke. How far then 
can Dr. Trever’s perception of “similarities and differences” of 
script be relied upon? But it is this perception that forms the basis 
for both his dating and his assertion of the existence of different 
“ schools ” of scribes. 

The above discussion of the method employed in dating the 
Scrolls in the Hellenistic period leads to the conclusion that the 
claim of an early date based on a spurious method must be rejected 
and that there is a very strong presumption in favour of the view 
that at least some of the examined Scrolls fall within the Christian 
period. As soon as the photographs of the remaining Scrolls are 
made available for study, it may be possible to determine with 
greater precision the date of each single Scroll. Let us hope that 
those who undertake this task will avoid unfounded assumptions 
like that of the “ evolution of the shape of letters ” or concepts like 
that of the “ early Hebrew book-hand.” This concept has a definite 
meaning in relation to contemporary cursive writing: it has no 
meaning in the absence of such writing. 

Hebrew paleographers may also remember that script is an 
aspect of the general civilisation in a given historical period. It 
reflects, though on a smaller scale, the “style” and tendency of 
its period. The changes in the shape of letters which may have 
come about as a result of the inner development of the art of 
writing as such are negligible in comparison with the changes due 
to other factors, such as the general “style” of the period, the 
shifts of intellectual and spiritual interests, or the influence of the 
scripts of other nations under whose cultural sway the author or 
scribe was living. The contents of the manuscripts, the circum- 
stances of their discovery, the external indications of their origin, 
the history of their owners, etc., are again important elements for 
fixing the date of the script. A reference set of manuscripts with 
well-established dates is an extremely Oihiable and in most cases 
a very expeditious, means for fixing the age of undated scripts ; 
but great care must be exercised in using this means, for it may 
happen that the date in the reference-manuscript is mistaken,2 or 
forged, or copied from a much older original? The dating of 


DOD Cit. MTN 
iors The Oldest Dated Document in the Genizah? in RAS 
3 See TEICHER, The Ben Asher Bible Manuscripts in JJS, ii (1950), 18. 
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manuscripts is thus a very complex procedure; it has indeed all 
the complexity of an historical investigation. 

Professor Reider has paid some attention to these aspects of the 
problem of dating and has produced several arguments in favour 
of the third or fourth century C.E. as the most likely date for the 
Scrolls.!_ Perhaps none of his arguments has much weight except 
the fourth: 


The Commentary of Habakkuk, curiously enough, employs 
archaic Hebrew characters for the Tetragrammaton (YHWH), 
exactly the way Aquila did in the second Christian century in 
his Greek version of the Bible, transcribing it pipi. We have a 
statement by Origen that in his days the most accurate manu- 
scripts had the Tetragrammaton transcribed in ancient Hebrew 
characters. This by itself forms a potent argument for placing 
our manuscripts, if not in the age of Aquila, at the least in the 
age of Origen or thereabout, particularly since we know that 
this usage did not maintain itself much longer after that. 


Professor Reider’s reference to Aquila is not very helpful. We 
do not know whether Aquila in the second century transcribed the 
Tetragrammaton with pipi. Later copyists of his translations did 
so transcribe it but it is doubtful whether Aquila himself had done 
so. We know, however, that the usage of transcribing the Tetra- 
grammaton in ancient Hebrew characters was maintained for a 
long time after the age of Origen, since the date of the Cambridge 
Genizah Fragment of Aquila’s translation containing the Tetra- 
grammaton in ancient Hebrew characters is as late as the sixth 
century c.E. The reference to Origen, however—if it is properly 
understood and if sweeping generalisations are avoided—forms, 
indeed, “a potent argument ” for the purpose of dating the Scrolls. 
Origen states that the most accurate manuscripts, unlike those 
of his own days, have the Tetragrammaton transcribed in ancient 
Hebrew characters.2, This statement may not allow us to draw 
the general conclusion that the Scrolls should be placed “ at least 
in the age of Origen or thereabouts,” but it may allow us perhaps 
to differentiate between the age of those Scrolls which have the 
Tetragrammaton in ancient Hebrew characters and those which 
do not have it. We may deduce from Origen’s words that in his 
days the fashion in accurate Hebrew manuscripts of writing the 
Tetragrammaton in ancient Hebrew characters had died out, and, 
although we do not know when this fashion began to die out, it is 
very probable that the Isaiah Scroll already follows the new fashion 
of substituting the square for the ancient Hebrew characters. The 
Habakkuk Scroll with its Tetragrammaton and the Liturgical 
Fragment with its word ’E/ in ancient Hebrew characters seem to 
represent the older fashion. The Isaiah Scroll should thus be 
regarded as later than both the other manuscripts. It is, of course, 


1 JOR, xli (1950), 69-70. ; 
2 Comm. Ps. ii, 2; ed. LOMMATZSCH, xi, 36. 
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possible that the older style may have survived some time after the 
new fashion had begun, and that the Habakkuk Scroll and the 
Liturgical Fragment may be contemporary with, or even later 
than, the Isaiah Scroll. But such a supposition is very unlikely, 
since the scribe of the Isaiah Scroll would hardly have followed 
the new fashion in copying a book of the Bible if the older fashion 
had still been in existence. In any case, Origen’s statement about 
the new fashion of writing the Tetragrammaton, combined with the 
terminous ad quem for the Scrolls fixed on the basis of the age of 
the Roman pottery found in the cave, creates a very strong presump- 
tion in favour of the third century’c.E. as the date of the Isaiah 
Scroll. The Habakkuk Scroll and the Liturgical Fragment are 
older, but certainly not centuries older than the Isaiah Scroll. The 
affinity between the script of the latter and that of the former 
Scrolls is too great for us to assume that many centuries elapsed 
between the two scripts. There is also a significant, although 
entirely negative, circumstance to induce us to place the Habakkuk 
Scroll and the Liturgical Fragment within the Christian period: 
no Tetragrammaton in ancient Hebrew characters, as far as I know, 
has up to now been found in a pre-Christian manuscript. 

There is yet another feature of the Isaiah Scroll which has some 
bearing on the problem of the age of the Scroll. The peculiar 
orthography of the Scroll, the substitution of synonyms for other 
expressions contained in the M.T. Isaiah and other instances of 
scribal interference with the text of the prophet suggest that the 
text was written down in an atmosphere of spoken Hebrew. It is 
frequently assumed that Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language a 
long time before the beginning of our era. But is this assumption 
correct ? Sceptical voices have been raised against it repeatedly. 
The discovery of the Scrolls in the “Ain Feshkha cave may yet prove 
to be the means of finally rejecting this assumption. 

In conclusion, everything so far supports an early Christian 
date for the Scrolls. To maintain, as Dr. Weis does, that “ the 
examination of the (Habakkuk) Scroll suggests that it was written 
about the year 1096 by a Isawite or Judganite.”! is, in view of 
the archeological and paleographical evidence alone, simply 
impossible. Dr. Weis’ further allegation that the Habakkuk Scroll 
and the Zadokite Fragments are connected with the messianic move- 
ment of the First Crusade has no shred of evidence to support it. 
If there is any “ messianism ” at all in those writings it has nothing 
in common with any Jewish messianic movement. To maintain 
that two things are the same because we choose to call them by 
the same name of “messianism” is not historical method but 
speculation in the void, and it leads inevitably to such suggestions 
as “ that the name of Kohen (in the Habakkuk Scroll) is a covering 


1 JOR, xli (1950), 147. 
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name for the Seljuk governor of Palestine, who may have been 
actually referred to as Khan by the people of Palestine.’”! 


3. “ ZADOKITE ” WRITINGS IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES 


The connection with regard to both content and language 
between the Zadokite Fragments, published by Schechter from the 
Genizah Collection in the Cambridge University Library, and the 
Habakkuk and other sectarian Scrolls found in the ‘Ain Feshkha 
cave has been justly stressed by all those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying them. The connection is, indeed, so close that 
it is inevitable to treat all these texts as belonging to the same 
branch of literature. The designation of these texts by the adjective 
of Zadokite is hardly correct and it should be recalled that it was 
supplied by Schechter “on a hypothesis,”? but it seems advisable 
to continue to use it at this stage of the inquiry since it enables us 
to describe with one term a whole group of texts. 

There is, furthermore, no doubt whatever that a very close 
connection, again as regards the contents and the language, exists 
between these “ Zadokite ” texts and Jewish literature, particularly 
Karaite, of the ninth and tenth centuries. Professor Zeitlin’s, as 
well as Dr. Weis’, insistence on this fact is perfectly justified and 
any solution of the problem of the origin and the nature of the 
‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls must take account of it. It goes a long way 
to explain the strength of Professor Zeitlin’s conviction that the 
* Zadokite ” texts (the Scrolls and the Genizah Fragments) belong 
to the same period as the Karaite writings, and also the 
vehemence with which he has expressed it. He may be wrong, 
as will be shown shortly, in assuming that the indubitable connection 
between the “ Zadokite ” and the Karaite writings necessarily proves 
that they must be of a contemporary age—the archeological and 
palzographical evidence of the jars, the lamps, and the script of 
the Scrolls absolutely contradict this. But the problem of explaining 
the connection between third century Scrolls and ninth and tenth 
century literature nevertheless remains and cannot be evaded. 
Professor Albright writes: “The undoubted fact that there are 
expressions and terms [in the literature of the ninth and tenth 
centuries] which would not hitherto have been dated so early by a - 
competent rabbinic scholar [i.e., Professor Zeitlin], is to be explained 
very simply from the almost complete absence of any extant Hebrew 
documents from the Maccabean Age.’ This explanation is 
perhaps not so very simple after all: for why should the almost 
complete absence of Hebrew documents from the Maccabean Age 
account for the fact that we witness a sudden reappearance of 
Maccabean expressions and terms in the ninth and tenth centuries ? 


1 Locy cit: 

2 Documents of Jewish Sectaries Vol. I, Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
Cambridge 1910, Preface, p. v. 

3 JOR, xl (1949), 48. 
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Why not earlier ? The circumstance that the Scrolls belong to the 
third century c.E. at the latest does not alter the problem of 
explaining how it is that there is no trace of the special expressions 
and terms contained in the Scrolls in the writings of six whole 
centuries of great literary activity, and that we find these expressions 
and terms reappearing only in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Perhaps if the problem is formulated in a different manner we 
may get nearer to its solution. But before doing so, it may be 
useful to remember that the period from about the second half 
of the ninth century to the end of the tenth witnessed a sudden 
and virulent, although short-lived, outburst of polemical activity 
between the Karaites and the Rabbanites.: References to the 
“ Zadokite” sect and its doctrines loomed very large in the 
polemical literature of that period ; copies of “ Zadokite” writings 
circulated very widely: they “ were well known among the people,” 
according to a Karaite author,! and we still have remains of these 
writings in the “ Zadokite ” fragments in the Cambridge University 
Library—both texts of which, A and B, may not be later than the 
tenth century. The Karaites in particular took a very keen interest 
in these writings and the reason for this is obvious. Religious 
heterodox movements are never “ revolutionary.” The notion of 
“breaking away” from the past is abhorrent to their followers 
who claim, on the contrary, to represent not an “innovation ” but 
the true and original religious tradition which has-been distorted and 
falsified by the followers of orthodoxy. The attitude of the Karaites 
in the ninth and tenth centuries was no exception to this general 
attitude of the heterodox. They made ample use in their polemics 
with the Rabbanites of the “ Zadokite”’ writings, which enabled 
them to demonstrate the lineage of their creed by reference to the 
documents of an ancient opposition to Talmudic Judaism, and an 
honourable one through its link with the priestly house of Zadok. 
The problem may now be reformulated as follows: why have the 
Karaites made no use of their most efficacious arguments, based 
on “Zadokite” writings, before the ninth century? And why 
is it only during the ninth and tenth centuries that such intensive 
and persistent use is made of the “ Zadokite ” arguments ? Did the 
Karaites have no knowledge of “ Zadokite” writings before the 
ninth century ? 

The tenth century witnessed yet another yery strange pheno- 
menon: Rabbanites in Jerusalem adopted religious practices that 
were not at all customary among Talmudic Jewry. They became 
partly vegetarians (at least to the extent of not consuming meat 
of oxen and sheep); they imposed upon themselves other 
dietary restrictions—eschewing in particular cooked food, olive 
oil, honey, and, indeed, any kind of food, unless they were 
able to ascertain that its ingredients had been free of worms 


1 Hassan B. Massian, the Karaite opponent of Sa‘adyah Gaon, quoted by 
POZNANSKI, REJ, xliv, 76-7; see also S. SCHECHTER, op Cit., xx. 
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and other “impurities.” They applied strictly the laws of 
levitical purity ; they did not allow marriage with a niece or with 
a step-sister; and they celebrated the festivals in two days, fixing 
one by observation and the other in accordance with the traditional 
system of calendation. The Karaite author, Sahl b. Mazliah (second 
half of the tenth century), to whose account we owe this information, 
alleges that the Rabbanites borrowed these customs from the 
Karaites.' Actually, vegetarianism, the dietary restrictions, and the 
laws of levitical purity derive from the “ Zadokite” writings,? and 
both the Karaites and the Rabbanites appear to have borrowed 
these customs from the same source. The prohibition against 
marrying a niece is also clearly referred to in the “ Zadokite ” 
work.3 The system of calendation by observation superimposed 
upon the traditional system appears to be connected with the 
calendary reform introduced by Ben Meir in Palestine in the first 
half of the tenth century, which gave occasion to his famous contro- 
versy with Sa‘adyah Gaon.* This controversy is too complicated 
to be dealt with here (and I hope to discuss it on another occasion), 
but it would seem that there is a connection between Ben Meir’s 
reform and the calendar of the Book of Jubilees, a book which 
apparently formed part of the canon of the “ Zadokite” writings. 

The question must now be asked: what is the reason for this 
sudden emergence of “ Zadokite” influence upon the Rabbanites 
and Karaites in the tenth century ? It is difficult to imagine, in 
view of the profound transformation of the Rabbanite and Karaite 
religious customs under the impact of the “ Zadokite” writings, 
that these writings would have exercised no influence if they had 
been known earlier, and we must conclude that both the Rabbanites 
and the Karaites unexpectedly discovered these writings, and that 
the shock of the discovery was so great as to revolutionise their 
whole religious outlook. 

It so happens that we possess information about this discovery 
in the letter written by Timotheus, Metropolitan of Seleucia, to 
Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam.> In this letter, composed probably 
towards the end of his life (819 c.£.), Timotheus relates that Jews 
from Jerusalem, seeking admission to the Church, had told him 
that, about ten years before (that is, at the beginning of the ninth 
century), a cave was discovered near Jericho containing a hoard of 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible and other writings, and that these 
manuscripts were taken by Jews to Jerusalem. The circumstances 
of the discovery of the Jericho cave as described in Timotheus’ 


1 See S. PrnsKer, Ligqutey Qadmonioth, Appendices 33, and J. Mann, Texts 
and Studies ii, 57 and n, 109. The text in MANN has a misprint : ‘read mizzayith 
instead of me "eth dine 3, from bottom). 

2 See SCHECHTER’S "edition, Hebrew text p. 12, lines 11-18. 

3 Op. cit., p. 5, lines 8-11. This prohibition is also shared by the Karaites. 

4 See H. MALTER, Saadia Gaon, Staten rey Bet 69, and recently 
U. Cassuto in Rabh Sa‘adyah Gaon, Jerusalem, 1943 

5 The original Syriac letter and a German Dean ee are published by BAUER 
in Oriens Christianus i, (1901), 304-9. 
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letter are strikingly similar to those of the ‘Ain Feshkha cave, and 
scholars have not failed to draw attention to this.1_ A careful sifting 
of the evidence in Timotheus’ letter discloses, moreover, that the 
Jericho cave contained manuscripts similar both in contents and 
in script to those found in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave. In fact, 
Timotheus, who was himself very much interested in Bible manu- 
scripts and paleography, suggests that the hoard of manuscripts 
found near Jericho had been deposited by the prophet Jeremiah 
and Baruch before the first Exile. Why should he have made this 
suggestion ? We know that Timotheus inquired very carefully of 
his Jewish informants about the contents of the manuscripts; he 
must certainly have asked them also about the form of the manu- 
scripts, their script and containers, and since he associates the 
manuscripts with the names of Jeremiah and Baruch, the only ones 
who are mentioned in the Bible as having deposited a Scroll in an 
“earthen vessel,”’? it seems obvious that he was told that the 
cave near Jericho contained Scrolls in ancient script hidden in jars. 

There is corroborative, although circumstantial, evidence that 
the manuscripts discovered in the cave near Jericho were written 
in a script palzeographically akin to the script of the ‘Ain Feshkha 
Scrolls. If one surveys the history of the Hebrew script one cannot 
fail to notice an unusual and at first sight inexplicable phenomenon: 
the characteristic forms of letters known now to us from the ‘Ain 
Feshkha Scrolls, particularly the dilated final -mem, are on the 
whole not represented in the Hebrew papyri (except, of course, the 
Nash papyrus) which extend to the beginning of the ninth century. 
However, these forms appear suddenly in Genizah manuscripts of 
the tenth or eleventh centuries, either sporadically in single instances 
or pervasively, as, for example, in the Marriage Contract of 1076 
written in Fustat.2 The script of this document is clearly an 
artificial imitation of the shape of the letters in the ‘Ain Feshkha 
Scrolls. Again, the script of both texts A and B of the Zadokite 
Work, published by Shechter, also imitates the shape of letters 
known to us from the Dead Sea Scrolls. Can this renascence of 
the old forms of script at such a late period be explained otherwise 
than by ascribing it to the discovery of the ancient Scrolls in the 
cave near Jericho at the beginning of the ninth century ? 

The manuscripts in the Jericho cave also contained, according 
to the information given to Timotheus by the Jerusalem Jews, more 
than two hundred Psalms of David.* Are not these “ two hundred 
Psalms” akin to the Hymn-book of the sect found in the ‘Ain 
Feshkha cave, which was called by Sukenik “ Megillath 
ha-Hodayoth ” ? 

To sum up: the cave near Jericho discovered at the beginning 
of the ninth century contained Scrolls similar in content and script 


1 EISSFELDT in TLZ, Ixxiv, 597-8. 
2 Jer., xxxii, 14. 

3 Ms. B.M. Or. 8663. 

4 Oriens Christ. i, 306-7. 
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to the Scrolls discovered a few years ago in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave. 
After they had been brought to Jerusalem they were studied, copied, 
and put into circulation, and they caused a revolution in the religious 
outlook both of the Karaites and the Rabbanites in the course of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The history of that period, with its 
dramatic strife between the sects, will now have to be largely 
rewritten and due attention paid to the effects of the injection of 
these ancient Scrolls, with their sectarian conceptions, into its 
intellectual bloodstream. But, for our purpose here, it will suffice 
to have shown that the indubitable connection between the Scrolls 
and the Karaite literature of the ninth and tenth centuries—Professor 
Zeitlin’s and Dr. Weis’ strongest argument in favour of the late 
date of the ‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls—finds its most natural explanation 
in the fact that the Karaites borrowed their terminology and some 
of their leading conceptions from the Scrolls discovered in the cave 
near Jericho at the beginning of the ninth century.! This earlier 
discovery offers us also the key to the solution of the problem of 
the origin of the Scrolls found recently-at ‘Ain Feshkha.? 


C. THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE SCROLLS 


The cave discovered at the beginning of the ninth century 
near Jericho ought not perhaps to be identified with the ‘Ain 
Feshkha cave, the site of the recent discovery, since no object later 
than the third century C.E. (except for the traces of a recent Bedouin 
raiding party) was found in the latter. In any case, whether we 
are dealing with one cave or two caves, the ‘Ain Feshkha cave alone 
must have contained originally a very large collection of Scrolls— 
several hundred at least—since fragments of forty or fifty jars were 
found in it; and an even greater number of Scrolls must be postu- 
lated if the Jericho and the “Ain Feshkha caves are to be regarded 
as two separate caves. From this fact alone several important 
deductions can be made. Such extensive libraries could not have 
belonged to a single individual or even to a single community ; they 
represent the entire manuscript wealth of a large religious sect. 
This sect must have had a substantial number of followers and 


1 A clear allusion to the discovery of these Scrolls and their impact on Jews 
in Jerusalem is contained in SAHL B. MAZLIAH’s letter: “. . . but [the true know- 
ledge of the Law] was revealed to us and became certain as soon as we read the 
writings of the sages of the Second Temple and examined their interpretations.” 
PINSKER, op. cit., Appendices, 35. 

2 KAHLE rightly connects the discovery of the cave in the ninth century with the 
Zadokite Work, (The Times, January 4th, 1951). But his assertion that the Hebrew 
text of Ben Srra was also found in that cave is contrary to the evidence. This 
text was in the possession of JEROME, and it circulated in the ninth century, being 
provided with vowels and accents. This excludes its having come from the cave. 

3 Driver in JOR, xl (1950), 368, suggests that the cave in which the earlier 
discovery was made is ‘‘the very cave of the recent discoveries, and that the 
Scrolls now found are the residue left by the Jews on that previous occasion.” 
This is, indeed, possible; the search party of the ninth century may not have left 
any traces of its visit to the cave. If the two caves are identical the assertion that 
the Karaites and Rabbanites found their inspiration in ‘‘ Zadokite ” writings akin 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls will be singularly strengthened. 
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must have existed for a considerable period of time—the copying 
of the manuscripts alone would require some time! The sect must 
have been subjected to religious persecution; it buried its sacred 
writings in a manner typical of all sects in such a predicament. 
War or some other kind of sudden calamity can hardly account for 
this concentration of Scrolls in one or two caves in the desert ; 
people faced with a passing danger bury their treasures in, or near, 
their places of habitation. It is also significant that no valuable 
object was found in the cave. In fact, all the indications are that a 
planned mass evacuation of the Scrolls from the sect’s libraries took 
place. The persecution to which the sect was subjected must have 
been carried out under the orders of a strong government. It 
affected simultaneously the whole country, for, if some localities had 
been spared, there would have been no need to remove the Scrolls 
from all localities as, it would appear from the, number of Scrolls, 
was done. The persecution seems to have been directed against 
the sacred writings of the sect, and the sect must have lived in, or 
in the vicinity of, the desert of Judah. It was a Jewish sect to the 
extent at least that its sacred writings were in Hebrew, but it is 
significant that not a single Scroll among those found in the cave 
appears to belong to the literature of Talmudic or “ orthodox ” 
Jews—not even, strictly speaking, the Scrolls of Isaiah. Does 
this mean that the persecution discriminated between orthodox and 
sectarian Jews ? ; 

All these deductions together amount to a fairly exhaustive 
list of “identification marks” of the sect and the search for its 
name and for the date of the persecution to which it was subjected 
can now begin. The method to be followed in this search must be 
comprehensive and historical. The sect must conform to all the 
“identification marks” and its existence must fall within the 
chronological limits assigned by the archzological evidence of the 
objects found in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave and the paleographical 
evidence of the script of the Scrolls. To establish literary connec- 
tions between the contents of the Scrolls and those of other known 
writings, or philological connections between the language of the 
Scrolls and other cognate languages, important though this may 
be in other respects, is not sufficient for the purpose of an historical 
identification of the sect. The identity test of the sect must be 
comprehensive and exhaustive and such a test rules out the possi- 
bility of its identification with any of the known Jewish sects, 
whether in the pre-Christian or the post-Christian period.! 


1 KAHLE’S attempt to identify the sect with the Essenes (see T i 
January 4th, 1951) fails this test. We know of no scraetinenee ee eae 
KAHLE suggests also that the site, Khirbet Kumran, near the cave, was an Essene 
settlement, but the excavation of the site disclosed that it was a Roman fort. The 
Essene theory on the origin of the Dead Sea Scrolls has, in any case, been exploded 
by Burrows’ detailed study of the Discipline Scroll in Oudtestamentische Studien 
Maoanait a map A Lin “To suppose, however, that the Essenes and the 

ich produce e Dead Sea manuscri i i i t justi 
rie oe eas pts were identical is not justified by 
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A most helpful hint as to the direction in which we must look 
in our search for the sect is again contained in Timotheus’ letter. 
To his inquiry whether the Biblical Scrolls brought to Jerusalem 
from the cave near Jericho contained the Biblical passages quoted 
in the Gospels which do not correspond to our massoretic text, 
Timotheus was informed that the Scrolls did indeed contain those 
passages.! It is thus very likely that among the Scrolls brought to 
Jerusalem at the beginning of the ninth century there were some 
apocryphal Biblical texts belonging to a Jewish Christian sect. 
Taking up this hint and surveying the sects of the first Christian 
centuries in accordance with the previously established chrono- 
logical limits, we find that the Jewish Christian sect of the Ebionites 
satisfies fully all the conditions imposed by our historical test. 
Although the information concerning this sect is scanty and, in 
addition, very confused, owing in particular to the fact that the 
Ebionites are mixed up in the sources with other sects, or rather 
sub-sects, bearing a great variety of names, it is nevertheless possible 
to establish at least a few general points. Epiphanius deals 
confusedly with the Ebionites in a chapter devoted to a description 
of the sect of the Nazarenes,” offering us two contradictory versions 
of their origin. According to one version, a group of Jewish 
Christians emigrated shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem > 
in 70 c.g. to Trans-Jordan, where they became “ Ebionites ” ; 
according to the other version the Ebionite sect was already 
constituted c. 35 c.z.3 From this account of the origin of the 
Ebionites we may retain the fact, confirmed also by another source,* 
that the Ebionites lived in Trans-Jordan, in the vicinity, that is, of 
the ‘Ain Feshkha cave. They were a “learned” sect with a vast 
literature, and they seem to have disappeared almost completely 
at the beginning of the fourth century. No explanation has ever 
been given of their disappearance, except some vague reasons of 
theological “economy.” Their disappearance is, however, certainly 
connected with the Diocletian persecution of 303. This persecution 
was directed against Christians and their sects, sparing the Jews ; 
but obviously affecting the Jewish Christian sects. In fact, although 
the persecution of Christian sects by Diocletian is not referred to 
by historians, the wording of Galerius’ edict of toleration clearly 
presupposes it: 


... nos quidem volueramus antehac iuxta leges veteres et 
publicam disciplinam Romanorum cuncta corrigere atque id 
providere, ut etiam Christiani, qui parentum suorum reliquerant 
sectam, ad bonas mentes redirent, siquidem quadam ratione tanta 
eosdem Christianos voluntas invasisset et tanta stultitia occupasset, 
ut non illa veterum instituta sequerentur, quae forsitan primum 


1 Or. Chris., i, 304/5. 
2 Contra Haeres., 29, 7; cpr. also 30, 2; De Mens. et Pond., 15. 
3 See H. 0 SCHOEPS, Theologie and Geschichte des Judenchristentums, 
EN 1949, 
4 Eus., Hist. cel, iii, 5, 1-3; ScHoEPs, op. cit., 265. 
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parentes eorundem constituerant, sed pro arbitrio suo atque ut 
isdem erat libitum, ita sibimet leges facerent quas observarent, 
et per diversa varios populos congregarent.' 


Diocletian’s edict of persecution contained “ the order that the 
bishops and presbyters should deliver all their sacred books into 
the hands of magistrates; who were commanded, under the 
severest penalties, to burn them in public and solemn manner.”? 
The Ebionites, being affected, as Christians, by this order and 
lacking, unlike the catholic Christians, the support of a vast 
community, probably saw no means of preventing the profanation 
of their sacred books other than that of burying them. They 
collected their Scrolls from their “ synagogues,” together with the 
ancient jars in which they were kept and which must also have been 
considered sacred—the two Hellenistic lamps found in the cave 
probably belonged to the synagogue’s furniture too—and carried 
them away to be buried in the holy soil of Palestine. 

This explanation of the origin of the Scrolls in the “Ain Feshkha 
cave accounts in the most simple and natural way for all the aspects 
of the problem. It finds a singular confirmation in the fact that the 
author of the Habakkuk Scroll actually refers to his own religious 
community by the name of Ebionites: 

The passage of Habakkuk 2, 17, in which the words Lebhanon 
and behemoth occur, is explained in the following manner in the 
Habakkuk Scroll, Column XII, lines 2-6: : 


Tom) | nid abw> swan qmon by 9270 TWP 
ama nsy | xi pada > omar by nx Ww 
sex min | Sey aT oNND ANA MnIM 
ppax mbs> ont qwxo | noob ox new 


The explanation of the meaning [of the passage] indicates 
that the wicked priest will be punished for the deeds that he has 
committed against the Ebionites—for lebhanon [=Lebanon] 
means the “Council of the One’4 and behemoth [=domestic 
animals, the flock] means the “ Faithful of Judah” who follow 
the Torah—may God condemn him to destruction just as he 
has planned to destroy the Ebionites. 


The Hebrew word translated above ag “Ebionites” is 
’ebhyonim, which usually means “ the poor,” but if it is so trans- 
lated here no proper sense can be construed from this passage of 


_ | Lacrantius, De Mort. Pers., 34, 1, quoted in K. Srape, Der Politiker 
Diokletian u. die letzte Christenverfolgung, Inaug. Dissert. [Frankfurt a.M. 1926]. 
p. 162. Sraps mistranslates this passage. 

_ 2 Gipson, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire cp. xvi (Everyman’s 
Library, ii, 53). Diocletian’s edict contained for the first time in the history of 
Christian persecution the order to burn the holy scripts; see STADE, op. cit., 166. 

_ _ 3 The scribe apparently first wrote he at the end of the word and corrected 
it into yod. 
4 See p. 97. 
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the Habakkuk Scroll.!. The sentence in parenthesis in the trans- 
lation explains that the expressions lebhanon and behemoth are 
metaphors describing the two component parts of the Ebionite 
community: the spiritual leaders, “Council of the One” aptly 
designated by Lebhanon, and the “ flock,” the “Faithful of 
Judah,” designated by behemoth. 

I have translated the expression petha’ey Jehudah not as “ the 
simple-minded of Judah” but as “ the faithful of Judah,” because 
it seems to me that the expression petha’im, meaning “ simple- 
minded” in the good sense, as in Ps. 116, 6, has acquired 
subsequently the specific meaning of “ faithful, trustful.” I should 
like to suggest that this semantic connotation developed in the 
following manner: “ Simple-minded ” becomes naturally enough 
associated with “children,” and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Septuagint should have translated petha’im with népia= 
“ children.” But I should like to submit that the “ child-like mind ” 
has in the Bible a deeper meaning than our ordinary one, namely, 
that of an ideal religious attitude of mind. In fact, the “ motif” 
of Psalm 131 is the contrast between the “ speculative ” or, shall I 
say, “ sophisticated ” attitude towards God and the universe, which 
is rejected, and the attitude of unbounded trust in God, like that 
of a child towards its mother. The latter is the ideal attitude 
of mind of the faithful,? who turns his back on “ speculation.” 
The same “motif” as in Ps. 131, the contrast between the two 
attitudes of mind, is expressed also in Mt. 11, 25: “At that time 
Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou has hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and has revealed them unto babes.”? The Greek for 
“babes” is népiois, exactly like the Septuagint translation of 
petha’im in the Psalm. It seems thus that “ child ” as the equivalent 
of pethi’ =“ simple-minded ” has become the term to designate the 
“man of faith.” A confirmation of the equivalence of meaning of 
“ pethi” and “ faithful” among the Ebionites may perhaps be 
found in the following circumstance: Matthew’s (5, 3) ptdchoi to 
pneumati=“ the poor in spirit” =petha’im in Hebrew, is in the 
Ebionite Gospel: pistoi penetes=“ the faithful poor’ or rather 
“ the faithful Ebionites.”* 

The comparison between the religious laws and customs of the 
Ebionites (as far as they can be reconstructed from scattered refer- 


1 The passage in Habakkuk Scroll, col. xii, line 10: “‘ (the priest) who robbed 
the wealth of the Ebionites”’ D2"18 J 31 WR would give an awkward meaning 
if ‘“‘ the poor’ were substituted for ‘‘ The Ebionites.” 

2 Compare I. ABRAHAMS, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 1st Series, 
Cambridge 1917; 118 ff. 

3 Compare also Mark x, 15: “ Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

4 See SCHOEPS, op. cit., 351, n. 1. The midrashic explanation of petha’im. as 
referring to the “tribes of Israel’? (see above p. 77) treads like a polemical 
thrust against the Christians and Ebionites. Me 

5 Symmachus, who was an Ebionite, seems to translate regularly the biblical 
’ebhyon as penes. See SCHOEPS, op. cit., 352. 
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ences to them in patristic literature and other sources and from the 
Ebionite work, Kérygmata Petrou which modern research has 
extracted from the Pseudo-Clementines!), and the religious customs 
described—alas, in a most desultory and confused manner—in the 
Genizah fragments of the Zadokite work,? clearly shows that the 
origin of the latter work is Ebionite, confirming thus in full the 
explanation offered above of the nature of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The main charactéristic of the Ebionite religious laws is their rigour. 
The Ebionites accepted the Biblical laws but developed them with 
an unparalleled strictness and severity.2 The same spirit of ascetic 
harshness breathes in the laws contained in the Zadokite fragment.* 
By applying the Biblical text strictly, the Ebionites imposed upon 
themselves the restriction of vegetarianism* which is also enjoined 
in the Zadokite work,® and they observed punctiliously the laws 
of levitical purity’? and of the Sabbath® which are also laid down 
in the Zadokite work.? 

A detailed study of the Ebionite religious customs and beliefs 
must be delayed until all the Scrolls discovered are published. It 
is, however, already clear that the Scrolls, apart from their great 
intrinsic importance, will serve as the best criterium by which to 
discern what is genuinely Ebionite in the references to this sect 
in patristic and later literature as well as in the Ebionite “ sources ” 
embodied in other writings which have been reconstructed with 
much ingenuity by modern scholars. oe 

An example of this kind of service that the Hebrew writings 
can render to the study of the Ebionites may be quoted here since 
it also reinforces the argument as to the Ebionite origin of the 
Zadokite Work. It is a moot question whether the Ebionites 
enforced monogamy, and some scholars declare that although there 
is no complete certainty about this matter it is very likely that the 
Ebionites were monogamous. They deduce this from the fact that 
the Ebionite “ source,” the Kérygmata Petrou, regards the polyga- 
mous stories of the patriarchs in the Bible as forgeries.!° Ebionite 
monogamy is confirmed by the Zadokite Work, which also enforces 
monogamy ; and it is interesting to observe how this writing deals 
with the matrimonial machinations of King David. It could not, 


1 See SCHOEPS, op. cit., 37. 
on 2 SCHECHTER, op. cit., xxv, has observed that our text of the Zadokite Work ~ 
“is constituted of fragments forming extracts from a Zadok book known to us 
chiefly from the writings of Kirkisani.” See also p. xxi. 

; Be the chapter Ebionitische Erschwerungen im Gesetz in SCHOEPS’ book 
Dp. : 
4 See, for example, SCHECHTER, op. cit., p. xlix, n. 24, n. 34, n. 39, etc. 

5 SCHOEPS, op. cit., p. 191 “Dieser ebionitische Vegetarismus ist also das 
Foca einer schriftgelehrten Exegese, die auf hundertprozentige Schrifterfiillung 
rangt.”’ 
6 See above, p. 89. 
7 See ScHOEPS. op. cit., 202. 
, “pinen es example, Eusesius, Eccles. History E.T. (S.P.C.K.) London, 1927, 
ol. I, p. 89. 
9 Hebrew text p. 10 ff., and p. 12. 
10 See ScHoers, Aus Fruechristlicher Zeit, Tiibingen, 1950, 282. 
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for obvious reasons, in view of Jesus’ genealogy, regard the story 
of David as a fabrication, but it finds an excuse for David by alleging 
that he did not know the Torah, which was concealed from the 
time of Elazar’s and Joshua’s death until the appearance of Zadok.! 
The “historical-critical” approach is typical of the Ebionites’ 
attitude to the Biblical text. Another moot point concerning the 
Ebionites, whether or not they rejected divorce,? can now be easily 
settled. The “ Zadokite writings,” which are an Ebionite product, 
reject divorce. 

In order to complete the evidence of the Ebionite origin of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Zadokite Work, as far as this is possible 
on the basis of the sources available at present, it is necessary to 
identify the two personages referred to as Moreh Zedeq and ’ish 
ha-lazon (=man of scoffing), or ‘ish kazabh (=man of lies), respec- 
tively in the Habakkuk Scroll and the Zadokite Work. 

Moreh Zedeg is usually translated as “ Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.” It is obvious, however, that the term was coined in antithesis 
to the “ prophet who teaches lies” (abhi? moreh-shsheger in 
Isaiah 9, 14). Hence a more suitable translation of the term is 
“Teacher of Truth” or “ True Teacher,” a teacher who is at the 
same time a prophet; indeed, the culmination of all the prophets, 
for according to the Habakkuk Scroll, Col. VII, lines 4-5, God 
revealed to the “ True Teacher ” all the mysteries of the words of 
the prophets. The “True Teacher” is, in fact, Jesus. He is 
addressed as such in Mark 12, 14, “ Master (Teacher) we know that 
thou art true.’4 

The conception of Jesus as the “true prophet,” the most 
accomplished man but not the Son of God, who knows “ the 
mysteries of the (Holy) Spirit,”> forms the central core of the 
Ebionite teaching. In fact, the terms ho aléthés profétés, ho tés 
alétheias profétés and monos aléthés profétés are constantly applied 
to Jesus. The term monos aléthés profétés, “the one true 
prophet ” is very interesting since it may throw light on the difficult 
term yhd which appears in the Scrolls in connection with the sect. 
Should this term be vocalised yahid, “the only one””=monos, and 
be referred to Jesus? In any case the spelling of this word in the 


1 Hebrew text p. 5, lines 2-5. SCHECHTER, p. xxxvi, n. 13, misunderstood the 
meaning of this passage. SCHOEPS, op. cit., 283, states that the Jewish Christians 
rejected King Solomon and David. But this is merely a speculative deduction 
from the general attitude of the Ebionites towards polygamy. The statement about 
King David in the Zadokite Work is clear and in accordance with the Ebionite 
outlook. 

2 SCHOEPS, op. cit., 280. - 

3 See QrraisaNI, E.T. in HUCA, vii (1930), 363 and 365; SCHECHTER, 
op. Cit., xix. : 

‘4 4 Compare also Hos. x, 12; weyoreh zedeq lakhem. The R.V. renders this 
with: “till he . . . rain righteousness upon you” and similarly GESENNIUS- 
Driver, p. 435. But the meaning of yoreh as “he shall teach” seems preferable. 
The passage is eschatological. ‘ 

5 See ScHoEPS, Theologie u. Gesch. des Judenchristentums, 151. 

6 Op. cit., 100. ScHoEPS derives these terms from Dt. xviii, 15. They are, 
however, coined in antithesis to the “false prophet” in Is. ix, 14. See also 
EpreuANius, Haer. xxx, 18. 
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Zadokite Work (Tex B., p. 20 in Schechter’s fascimile) is clearly 
yahid. The other term, ho tés alétheias profétés, is clearly a 
Hebraism corresponding to moreh or nabhi’ zedeq=“ teacher ” or 
“prophet of truth.” The two terms “moreh and nabhi’” are 
interchangeable among the Ebionites.!_ The double meaning of 
the term zedeq=“ righteousness, justice,’ or “truth” is also 
reflected in some references in patristic literature to the Ebionite 
conception of Jesus. He is called dikaios, dikaidtatos=“ just, the 
most just.” 

The abhorrence of St. Paul is the other distinguishing feature 
of the Ebionites. They regard him-as a traitor to Jesus’ cause in 
so far as he induced the Christian communities to abandon the 
Biblical laws. He is called or alluded to by the Ebionites, according 
to the patristic and other sources, as “ the renegade from the law,” 
“the hateful man,’ the “ pseudapostolos,:> the last of which 
may correspond to mattif sheger in the Zadokite Work, or mattif 
hakazabh in the Habakkuk Scroll. The part assigned to the “ man 
of lies,” and the “ man of scoffing”” in the Zadokite Work and the 
Habakkuk Scroll reflects exactly the Ebionites’ attitude to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

I have submitted my explanation of the Ebionite origin of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls to what I regarded as the acid test of its correct- 
ness ; namely, does it offer the key to a satisfactory interpretation 
of the Habakkuk Scroll? All the details of .this Scroll, as will 
be shown in a later publication, fit into, and confirm the explanation. 
The Habakkuk Scroll is a vigorous onslaught on Paul who 
is portrayed as having betrayed the spirit of Jesus’ teaching in a 
manner similar to Judas, who had betrayed his body. One detail 
of this interpretation may be quoted here. Who are the Kitti’im 
mentioned in the Habakkuk Scroll ? They are described in Col. VI, 
lines 3-5, as sacrificing to their standards and worshipping their 
arms as gods. This description of the Kitti’im’s religion corres- 
ponds exactly with Tertullian’s description of the Roman religion: 
“religio Romana tota castrensis signa veneratur, signa iurat, signa 
omnibus deis praeponit.”6 The Kitti’im in the Habakkuk Scroll 
are, obviously, Romans as they are so in Ongelos’ translation of 
Num. 24, 24 and in the Septuagint translation of Daniel 11, 30. 

Before ending this study I should like to express my admiration 
for G. Margoliouth who, as far as I know, alone among all the 
scholars who have dealt with the Zadokite Work, recognised in it a 


eee ScHoeps, op. cit., 113 on didaskalos as applied to Jesus in the Ebionite 

2 Op. cit., 143. ScHOoEPS seems to stress too much the philological connection 
between zedeq and zadiq so as to make Jesus, according to the Ebionites, the only 
man who fulfilled the law perfectly. The dikaios in the sources may, after all, be 
merely a less accurate translation of the original zedeg than alethes. 

3 Eusgs., op. cit., E.T. (S.P.C.K.) London, 1927. 

4 Epis. Petri ad Jac., 2; Recognitiones i, 70, ‘“ homo quidem inimicus.” 

5 EPIPHANIUS, Haer. xxx, 168 ff; HOLL, i, 355. : 

6 Apol., cp. 16. 
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fragment of a Jewish-Christian writing and rightly identified the 
terms moreh zedeq and ’ish ha-lazon with Jesus and Paul respec- 
tively.1. His voice, however, remained a voice in the wilderness. 
The reasons for this can be easily understood. Margoliouth himself 
made no attempt to substantiate his brilliant intuition of the identity 
of Jesus and Paul, but tried instead to prove on the basis of a 
grammatical “nicety” that John the Baptist is also mentioned in 
the Zadokite Work,? and asserted, on the ground of what is 
perhaps not more than a philological pun, that the Jewish-Christian 
group from which the Zadokite Work emanated belonged to “ the 
Boethusian section of the Sadducean party,” which he clearly 
distinguished from the Ebionites,? but which, unfortunately, seems 
never to have existed. 

The sensation created by the first news of the discovery of 
the ‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls seems now to have been fully justified. 
It is quite unexpected, however, that the Scrolls should contain the 
original writings of the Ebionite sect. That these writings are in 
Hebrew will be a surprise only to those who may not remember 
that there are references in patristic literature to an Ebionite Gospel 
written in Hebrew and that Epiphanius states positively that the 
Nazarenes, whom he confuses with the Ebionites, were very well 
versed in the Hebrew tongue.* 

It is difficult to assess the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and of the repercussions of their discovery in many fields of study. 
The history of early Christianity and of other religious movements 
in the first centuries of our era, the beginning of Islam, the history 
of the transmission of the Biblical text, the history of the religious 
conceptions of the Jews at the time of Jesus, the history of later 
Jewish sects, the history of the Jewish intellectual movement in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Hebrew paleography, and last, but not 
least, the history of the Hebrew language, may all be profoundly 
transformed by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


J. L. TEICHER 


Cambridge 


1 See his account of ScHECHTER’s publication of the Zadokite Work in 
Athenaeum, No. 4335, November 26, 1910; p. 657. 

2 JTS, 1911; 446 ff. 

3 Athenaeum, p. 658. 

4 Op. cit., 29, 7, 4; (HOLL, 320). 


THE HEBREW VIEW OF NATURE 


Western man to-day has two conflicting attitudes to nature. 
Sometimes it is beneath him, to be used without scruple for his 
purposes ; then again it is above him, and he turns to it—or shall we 
say, to her ?—for spiritual healing. In the first instance, as in 
Kant’s famous dictum that “the understanding gives laws to 
nature,” nature is the mere pattern of sensation into which the 
intellect introduces cohesion, system, and significance. Or, as in 
the term “ natural resources,” it is the totality of objects, animate 
or inanimate, minerals, plants, and animals which are available 
within a certain area for man’s use. His attitude to these resources 
is aptly expressed by the verb “ to exploit,” for they have no claim 
of any kind upon him their status is that of the thing, and he 
employs them as he will for his own advantage. The animate and 
the inanimate are reduced to the same level ; the sheep’s value lies 
in the wool it grows and the mutton it becomes as that of the soil 
lies in the minerals it contains. So the term “naturalism ” comes 
to be used for a system of thought which does injustice to the 
spiritual aspects of our experience and makes everything explicable, 
dull, and devitalised. 

On the other hand, there is such a thing as “ naturemysticism,” 
and this is by no means absent from our urban civilisation. ‘The 
man who claims that he can worship God better in the open air than 
in a stuffy building is not thinking of nature as a system of sense- 
data ordered under the categories of the intellect or as a possible 
source of dividends. In so far as he is sincere in what he avers, 
nature is for him what it was for Wordsworth, 

The anchor of his purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of his heart, and soul 
Of all his moral being. 

Nature brings to such a person the sense of an all-encompassing 
and sustaining Presence. Such an experience is not without its 
dangers. It may dull moral sensitivity, and entice one to self- 
forgetfulness by absorption in a great whole rather than summon 
one thereto by consecration to a worthy task. As one attitude to 
nature produces the utilitarian type of person, for whom Niagara 
is of interest only as a source of power, so the other breeds the 
dilettante and the mere esthete. 

The Hebrew view of nature has a depth which is lacking 
to the first and a robustness which is sadly needed by the second. 
For the man of the Bible nature is never seen in abstraction either 
from God or from the tasks which He has assigned to man in the 
world. Nature is envisaged as one of the spheres in which God 
meets man personally and in which he is called upon to exercise 
responsibility. Man, that is to say, is “ before God” in nature as 
he is in history. Hence the indignation with which the prophets 
reject the fertility-cults taken over from the Canaanites, for which 
nature is a depositary of magical powers and man seeks to utilise 
these by ritual acts. They cannot conceive of any sphere of life 
which is not ethically conditioned. Hence also the absence from 
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Hebrew thought at this stage of anything such as the doctrine of 
transmigration which would obliterate the distinction between 
human and animal life, between what is ordered by conscience and 
what is not. It is noticeable that it is just those religions which 
maintain in this way the barrier between man and the animal which 
inculcate humanity even towards the brute creation. 

_ In the opening chapter of Genesis, man shares with nature its 
origin from God while at the same time rising above nature because 
he is designed for a relation to God into which it cannot enter. 
While he is appointed by God to dominion over the lower creation, 
this does not place it at his mercy: rather is it a trust which he 
receives. The statement that plants and animals were made each 
after its own kind shows that, for the writer, there is an order in 
nature which man is bound to respect. One is reminded at once of 
the prohibition in the Law of those mixtures which are held to be 
contrary to nature. Man has a task assigned to him, he has actually 
to subject nature to his own purposes; but that again is only 
permitted to him because he has in his being that which corresponds 
to God’s own wisdom. He rules therefore by a delegated authority 
and not by his own caprice. When creation is as it were renewed 
after the Deluge, the same subjection of nature to man is 
proclaimed, and in still stronger language. “ The fear of you and 
the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth.” But his 
authority is modified by the requirement that life be respected even 
in its lowest forms. “Flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat.” (Gen. ix, 1-7.) 

So far we have spoken of man. But man, of course, exists 
only as a concrete being in a particular community and in a 
particular territory. There is in the Bible a close association 
between people and land and only those who can sympathise with 
this are able to appreciate what exile meant. The land of Israel 
belongs to Israel in virtue of the covenant with the fathers, and it 
therefore can only remain Israel’s as the children show the same 
fidelity to God as that for which the fathers were blessed. “If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land : but if ye 
refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured with the sword.” (Is. i, 19f.) 
The world of nature is therefore no neutral background to the life 
of the people, it is one of the means by which the judgment of God 
upon them is executed. This is the meaning of the so-called dogma 
of retribution in the Deuteronomic literature. Retribution is no 
automatic procedure, but a personal response of God to the conduct 
of the people to whom He has given the land of Israel as their place 
of responsibility. So, for a later writer, “‘ the world shall go forth 
with ‘God’ to fight against His insensate foes.” (Wisdom v, 20.) 
If this is a moral universe, how should nature not have a part to 
play in it? 1 

If the people retain or lose the land according as they do or 
do not discharge the trust which comes to them with it, equally the 
land suffers for the people’s sins. In the earlier creation-story, the 
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earth is cursed for the folly of our first parents. The land may 
indeed be so aggrieved by the sins of those who dwell on it that it 
will vomit them out. (Lev. xx, 22.) The fertility of the soil is 
not to be secured by sacrifice and homeopathic magic but by 
fidelity to the covenant. That is the theme of Hosea ii. Corn and 
wine and oil were gifts of Jehovah and the failure to recognise this 
will lead to the devastation of the land. Only as the nation, 
schooled by disaster and sadly reduced in numbers, returns to a 
right relation with its God, will the covenant be renewed with its 
animal inhabitants and with the soil itself. Nature will serve the 
gracious purpose of God as it has served His chastisement. “TI will 
answer the heavens, and they shall answer the earth ; and the earth 
shall answer the corn, and the wine, and the oil.” (ii, 21f.) 

For “the relation between the earth and its owner is...a 
covenant-relationship, a psychic community, and the owner does 
not solely prevail in the relation. The earth*has its nature, which 
makes itself felt, and demands respect. The important thing is to 
deal with it accordingly and not to ill-treat it.’ (Pedersen: 
Israel I-II, 479.) That even the earth has its rights is clearly 
affirmed in Job’s great liturgy of innocence, perhaps the highwater- 
mark of ethics in the Hebrew Bible. “If my land cry out against 
me, and the furrows therefore weep together ; if I have eaten the 
fruits thereof without money, or have caused the owners (perhaps 
“the labourers ”) thereof to lose their life ; let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” (Job xxxi, 38-40.) To 
quote Pedersen again: “The task of the peasant is to deal kindly 
with the earth, to uphold its blessing and then take what it yields 
on its own accord. If he exhausts it, then he attacks its soul and 
kills it; after that it will only bring forth thorns, thistles and 
whatever else pertains to the wilderness.” There are duties to the 
soil one tills as to the labour one employs. 

The same idea lies behind the institution of the sabbatical year 
in Lev. xxv, 1-7. The earth has the same right to a period of rest 
as man and the animal have, for it must not be exhausted, it must 
be allowed opportunity for the renewal of its vital forces. In 
the somewhat utopian account of the year of jubileé which follows 
it is promised that the blessing upon the land will be such in the 
sixth year as to ensure the people against any hardship. Here 
again the land is regarded as involved in the covenant-relationship 
between God and the people. Nature is no mere thing. It is alive 
and all life has in it a certain rhythm. Man must forgo for a 
while his right to subdue and exploit the environment on which he 
depends ; it must be allowed a period of liberty in which to live as 
it were its own life. During that time (Ex. xxiii, 10-11) those who 
ordinarily have no part in the forcible utilisation of nature by the 
peasant—the poor and the wild beasts—come into their rights as 
well. The seventh year of liberty is theirs also to enjoy. 

So far we have spoken mainly of the land and the relation of 
the peasant thereto. But nature for the Israelite included also the 
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beasts of the field. These can be classified in two quite different 
ways. There is first the purely religious or cultic distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, one which is regarded as so basic to 
life that it occurs even in one version of the Flood-story. It belongs 
to the structure of creation and so must be preserved when that 
creation is renewed after the episode of destruction. The impor- 
tance of this classification lies in the fact that it brings God also 
into the relation between man and nature. The reasons given for 
the abstentions here required can of course be variously explained : 
as they are taken up into the religion of Israel they are governed 
by the same principle as that which inspires the ceremonial law, 
that acts which in themselves might be regarded as morally 
indifferent can nevertheless take on a moral quality by being referred 
in some way to God. They become the sphere of obedience or 
disobedience. They are therefore to be described as taboos only if 
it is borne in mind that the taboo is the form under which, at a 
certain level of development, the sacred is apprehended. 

The second classification is that of animals as tame and wild. 
The domestic animal has a place within the household, as is shown 
by the fact that it shares in the rest on the seventh day. It is 
unlike its wild counterpart inasmuch as it has entered into a 
covenant-relationship with man so as to become his servant in 
perpetuity. (Job xli, 4.) If this implies man’s right to use the 
animal for his purposes, it implies also that he must respect the 
life of his beast. There is a personal relationship between man 
and animal which might well serve as a model for that between 
Israel and God. (Is. i, 3.) Paul only shows how far he is from 
the mentality of his people in earlier days when he comments on 
the precept: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn.” (Deut. xxv, 4.) “Is it for the oxen that God careth ? ” 
(1 Cor. ix, 9.) It is one of the characteristics of the righteous 
man in Proverbs that he is kind towards domestic animals. (xii, 10.) 
Behind all this is the Hebrew conviction that life as such is 
mysterious, sacred, and from God. Schweitzer’s ethic of reverence 
for life goes farther, to be sure, than the Hebrew conception does. 
For the latter is conscious that all living creatures are not on the 
same level, that it is with the domestic animal only that man is in 
covenant-relation. 

That does not mean, of course, that the wild beast has no 
place in God’s world, that it is there merely to be destroyed by 
man at his pleasure. That wild animals can be used by the moral 
government of God is brought out in the story of the lions which 
prey upon the Assyrian colonists in the North. In the speech from 
the storm in Job the wild beast symbolises and expresses that in 
God’s power and wisdom which for ever surpasses man’s poor 
understanding. The untamed world beyond the frontiers of human 
society is fraught with the numinous, it is a constant reminder that 
man is not master in the world but only a privileged and therefore 
responsible inhabitant of it. This world also has its relation to 
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God, not mediated through man. The young ravens cry to God 
for their food and He supplies them. (Job xxxviii, 41.) The folly 
of the ostrich is by God’s ordinance, yet how can man hope to 
comprehend a purpose which requires this maladjustment on the 
part of so noble a creature? (Job xxxix, 17.) When Amos looks 
for a symbol of God’s judgment he finds it in the lion and the bear. 
(iii, 4; v, 19.) The Genesis-story makes it evident how uncanny 
the serpent appeared in the eyes of the Hebrew and how easily it 
came to symbolise for him the power of evil. 

Yet it is not to be for ever so. The ideal condition, that which 
obtained in Eden and that which will return at the consummation 
of history, is that the distinction between tame and wild creatures 
should be broken down and both alike be incorporated into the 
covenant with man. This return to the lost harmony of man and 
nature is an integral part of the prophetic vision of the future. 
The daring faith of Second Isaiah sees it beginning already in the 
return of the exiles, when the desert will be transformed and its 
wild creatures will come to drink at the oases which have been 
miraculously opened in the desert. Hosea looks for a covenant 
“with the beasts of the field, and with the fowls of heaven, and 
with the creeping things of the ground.” (i, 18.) Yes, even the 
ancient animosity between man and the serpent will be eliminated. 
In the restored earthly paradise of Isaiah’s hopes “ the cow and the 
bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie down together ; and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the basilisk’s den.” (xi, 7f.) The prophet cannot be content with 
a purely human ideal. There must be a place in it for the beasts 
that have served man well and even for those against which he 
has had to contend. 

It has only been possible in this article to touch on a few 
aspects of the Hebrew conception of nature. But perhaps even 
so enough has been said to suggest that, however strange it may 
seem to our urban mentality, there are features in it which we 
need to learn to recognise again. Has not recent experience taught 
us, for example, that even the soil has its rhythms which must be 
respected, that it needs its periods of recuperation, and that to take 
from it without making any return is to invite disaster? Has 
not the plight of displaced persons and the fervour with which the 
proclamation of the State of Israel was greeted reminded us that 
the connection between a people and its land is integral to a healthy 
life for that people? It is quite true that to speak of animals, 
and still more of the earth, as possessing rights would raise many 
problems. What we can say without hesitation is that the ancient 
Israelite was not mistaken when he saw that there are restraints, 
moral in character, upon man’s use of his power over nature, even 


over inanimate nature, that here also he is responsible and is 
under God. 


E.L.A t 
Newcastle upon Tyne. eat 


AN EFFECTIVE LITERARY DEVICE 
IN JOB XXxXI 


When the speeches of Elihu in Job xxxii-xxxvii are omitted, 
the theophany in chapter xxxviii follows immediately upon chapter 
Xxxl. Accordingly, chapter xxxi is Job’s last word before the 
pronouncing of the divine verdict. It is the climax and conclusion 
of Job’s argument before the heavenly Judge. With it he rests his 
case. Therefore, we may rightfully expect of this chapter that it will 
contain the strongest possible statement of the point he regards 
as most essential. 

This essential point is Job’s innocence. And he does in fact 
state this point here, at the conclusion of his argument, in a most 
convincing fashion. The subject of this note is the method he uses 
to produce the conviction of his innocence. 

To lend conviction to Job’s words, the author of the book 
employs an effective literary device. To be sure, at the very outset, 
in the prologue where he introduced Job as a man “ pious, upright, 
and god-fearing,” who “ shunned evil,” the author revealed the fact 
of Job’s innocence. But it is yet necessary for us to know that Job 
himself is convinced of his innocence. If he himself has any doubts 
about his innocence, he has no problem. He can explain his 
suffering by the assumption that, as his “friends” maintain, he 
has some hidden faults, some guilt of which he is only vaguely 
conscious. We must know that Job knows, without reservation, 
that he is innocent. We get that knowledge from this chapter. 

Moreover, because this is a judgment scene, Job has to 
convince God that he is innocent. Job has appealed to the divine 
Judge for His favourable verdict. He has need to clear his name 
from suspicion—the suspicion which attaches to him as a result of 
the calamities which he has experienced. He is in the position of 
an accused man before a human court. He must assert his 
innocence in a manner well calculated to obtain his acquittal. 
This, also, he does in chapter xxxi. He does so by means of an oath. 

Formally, his case does not differ from that of the wife accused 
of adultery who is tried by the ordeal described in the fifth chapter 
of Numbers, nor from that of the man suspected of theft in Ex. 
xxii, 9 and 10 of whom it is said: “If a man deliver unto his 
neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any beast to keep, and 
it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it ; the oath of the 
Lord shall be between them, to see whether he hath put his hand 
unto his neighbour’s goods ; and the owner thereof shall accept it 
(the oath), and he (the oath-taker) shall not make restitution.” 
According to the procedure here described, a man suspected of theft 
can give proof of his innocence by means of an oath, which oath 
the injured party must accept as proof. 

Job xxxi is such an oath, or, better, a whole series of such 
oaths. The text of the chapter may be in some disorder, but even 
as we have it, the chapter contains at least four unmistakable 
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examples of the oath. That, in itself, is not remarkable ; it is the 
form the oath takes in this chapter which is worthy of note. 

The Bible contains many examples of the oath. The oath 
is a curse which a man accepts upon himself conditionally ; that 
is to say, if he has done what he denies or has failed to do what 
he asserts. In taking an oath, a man says: “Let such and such 
a calamity befall me if I have done, or if I have not done, so and 
so.” But the peculiar thing about the oath in the Bible is this: 
that almost without exception, when an oath is quoted, a part of 
it is suppressed. For example, David swears: “God do so to me, 
and more also, if I taste bread, or aught else, till the sun be down ” 
(2 Sam. iii, 35) ; these are the words he uses ; he leaves unspecified 
the ominous contents of the “so” and the “more also.” This is 
thé invariable form. of the eleven Biblical examples of this oath- 
formula. But that is not all. Far more frequently in the Biblical 
oath, even the evasive words “God do so to me, and more also ” 
are entirely omitted and all that remains is a truncated conditional 
sentence with nothing but the protasis or condition—“ If I do (or 
did) soandso” ... or “If Ido not (or did not) doso andso .. .” 
—only this and no more; the conclusion containing the dire 
consequences is entirely suppressed. 

Why ? There is abundant Biblical evidence to suggest that 
fear, and fear alone, dictated the form of the evasive formula and 
caused the suppression of the condition. ‘What is evaded and 
suppressed is the conditional curse. What is avoided is the naming 
of the calamity to befall the oath-taker if he is committing perjury. 
With an overpowering fear, one feared to name a calamity, 
convinced that if once it were put in words it would possess reality. 

One of the visions of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. v, 1-4) 
enables us to recover the fantasy associated with the oath in the 
mind of Biblical man. In this vision the prophet beholds what 
his angelic guide identifies as a “curse” (alah) going forth over 
the face of the whole land. He sees it as a giant scroll, fifteen feet 
high and twice as long, flying through space. This curse goes, the 
prophet learns, and enters unerringly into the home of the thief 
and the perjurer ; it abides in the midst of his house and consumes 
it, even its timbers and its stones. 

Also in the description of the trial by ordeal of a wife suspected 
of adultery (Num. v, 19-27) this fantasy is revealed. The essential 
ingredient of the potion she must drink is the curse written on a 
scroll and rinsed with water. Like the curse in the prophet’s 
vision, which enters the house and consumes it as rot, this curse, 
too, enters the guilty body and fills it with corruption. 

If Biblical man surrounded the oath-curse with such disturbing 
fantasy, as indeed he seems to have done, there is little wonder that 
ordinarily he refused to take upon himself the curse of an oath, 
even in its conditional form. Convention, the fruit of fear, 
prevented him from speaking the words which named the curse. 
From the belief in the effective power of the spoken word, a rigorous 
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word-taboo arose—a word-taboo that is hardly ever violated ; only 
three times in the entire Bible. 

A complete oath with nothing suppressed occurs in Psalm vii, 
another in Psalm cxxxvii. The third example is this thirty-first 
chapter of Job. It is the classic Biblical example of an oath in 
the form of a complete conditional curse upon one’s self. The 
received text of this chapter contains at least four clear instances 
of the complete oath : (1) verses 5, 7, and 8; (2) verses 9 and 10; 
(3) verses 13, 16-17, 19-22; and (4) verses 38-40. In each of the 
four complete oaths, in this chapter, the final verse contains the 
apodosis, the curse which is to befall Job, the speaker, if he has been 
guilty of committing any of the offences or omitting any of the 
acts of piety and righteousness listed in the foregoing conditional 
clauses. These grim curses (in verses 8, 10, 22, and 40) are as 
follows: (If I have at all failed in my duty) “let me sow and 
another eat, let the produce of my soil be uprooted ” or “ let thistles 
grow up instead of wheat and weeds instead of barley ”; (and if I 
have been guilty of any offence) “let my wife grind for another, 
let others bow down to embrace her” or “let my shoulder blade 
drop from my shoulder and my arm be rent from the socket.” 

The notable feature of this remarkable chapter is that Job 
says things here which are customarily left unsaid, or, at the most, 
concealed in the evasive oath-formula. We can appreciate the 
dramatic effect of this climax in the Job dialogue only if we 
recognise it as practically unique in this respect. Job boldly defies 
all convention, violates a word-taboo, and, without restraint, puts 
into words what is hardly ever spoken. Daringly he invites such 
disasters as the failure of his crops, the loss of his possessions, the 
alienation of his wife, the horrible crippling or maiming of his own 
body. No Biblical audience could have heard Job speak in this 
fashion without shudders and astonishment, and nothing was better 
calculated to produce in his hearers the conviction of Job’s 
innocence than these curses pronounced by Job upon himself, this 
audacious breach of the word-taboo. 

When the author of Job put into the mouth of Job this whole 
series of complete oaths, he was undoubtedly conscious of the 
effect he produced. After this there could be no question either 
that Job was innocent or that Job himself knew himself innocent. 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


Cincinnati 


SYRIAN COINAGE AND PILATE 


E. Stauffer has drawn the attention of scholars to the coins 
struck by Pilate, and has interpreted their symbols as “ a provocative 
demonstration” against the religious feelings of _Jews': — the 
simpulum and lituus represented on these coins, objects entirely 
foreign to the Palestinian tradition, did, in fact, play an important 
part in the religious cult of Rome and had just acquired, under 
Augustus, a special meaning as the expression of the charismatic 
character of the princeps. Stauffer’s thesis has a particular interest 
in that it may serve both as a means of exploding the favourable 
interpretation of Pilate’s personality—which, introduced by G. A. 
Mueller? and developed by E. v. Dobschuetz,? dominates the whole 
of recent literature on the subject—and of revealing Pilate as an 
enemy of the Jews, just as he has been portrayed by Jewish sources 
(usually dismissed as untrustworthy because of their tendentious- 
ness). ? 

aiiers thesis, however, raises the following problem: if 
Pilate’s coin had such a significance, is it not the more surprising 
that coinage in Judaea ceased to appear for a full twenty-three years 
after this particular lituus coin had been struck ? Was this coin 
lost in the mass of similar bronze coins, as suggested by Mommsen 
ninety years ago ?4 Or did something special happen ? 

Some light on this matter may be shed by an examination of 
the situation in Syria at the time. In this rich and populous 
province no provincial coinage had been issued under Tiberius for 
something like half a generation. This cannot be accounted for 
by any particular economic factor, since the autonomous cities had 
continued to strike their own coins, albeit on a reduced scale. The 
reduction of the number of coins issued had been general under 
Tiberius: even the incorporation of Commagene into the province 
of Syria in the year 17 or, at the latest 18, had not been marked 
by any special issue. Alone the sojourn of Germanicus in the East 
had been celebrated by the issue of a bronze coin'—a procedure 
within the bounds of legality. The usurpation of the silver coinage 
in Armenia soon afterwards, together with other instances of the 
arbitrary exercise of power, indicate, however, that the Syrian issues 
cannot be regarded as normal, but rather as characteristic of the 
preliminary propaganda campaign started by the ambitious 
Germanicus. In the year 20/21 alone did a normal issue of coinage 
take place and even then it was limited to the territory of 
Commagene,® being initiated by Pacuvius. 


| Christus und die Caesaren, p. 127 et seq. In the most recent history of 
Jewish coinage (A. REIFENBERG, Jewish Coins, 2nd Edn. 1947), the communis opinio 
is still maintained that the Procurators always showed in their coins consideration 
for Jewish feelings. 

2 Pontius Pilatus, 1888. : 

3 Real-Enzyclopaedie fuer Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, xv, 397 et seq. 

4 Geschichte des roemischen Muenzwesens, 719 et seq. 

5 MacponaLp, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, iii, 72. 

6 MarTTINGLy, Coins of the Roman Empire, i, 144 et seq. 
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As interim successor to Piso—who had committed suicide 
before being sentenced—Pacuvius had to display special ardour ; 
and as a scion of a family distinguished, it appears, by “a special 
zeal in manifesting their spirit of loyalty,”! he had been able to 
sense the proper degree of devotion required of him. His coin 
adequately expressed his attitude: it contains the caduceus? which, 
although common in the East, had never before been used in 
Commagene, and the inscription Pon. maxim. only hesitatingly 
used elsewhere during the first years of Tiberius’s reign—clear 
evidence of the feelings of special reverence expected of a faithful 
servant. It is true that more robust symbols like the lituus or 
capricornus are absent. But this may be because they were then 
entirely out of fashion.4 

From that time onwards no more coinage was issued in Syria, 
while in Judaea the Procurators were issuing one series of coins 
after another. The main reason for the cessation of coinage in 
Syria was the prolonged failure to fill the vacancy of Governor,5 
a hiatus apparently bridged for a few years, albeit inadequately, 
by the appointment of Pacuvius. Only in the year 32, when the 
first Governor arrived in Syria, was the issue of coins begun once 
again, the time lost being made up for by minting at very short 
intervals numerous series in succession.© Yet it was precisely 
during these months that the Procuratory mint in Czsarea 
suspended its issue of coins.” 


1 PauLy-Wissowa, Real-Enzyclopaedie, xviii, 1, 2177. 

2 It is not without interest to observe that this symbol reappears again on 
coins in the year 72, as soon as the Roman administration was restored. (Catalogue 
of Greek Coins in the British Museum, Galatia, etc., p. 112). 

3 MATTINGLY, i, 128 et seg., 124. (In both cases in connection with Livia.) 

4 The lituus that had become so widespread under Augustus and again became 
popular under Caligula, and more especially under Nero, disappears completely 
from Tiberius’s coins. It has been found on some coins in Alexandria alone, 
but even here probably only as the hall mark of the mint and without any 
special significance (J. Voict, Die Alexandrinischen Muenzen, i, 21). This fact 
is connected with Tiberius’s aversion to the Emperor’s cult (Dio, 57, 15, 6, Tac. 
Ann., 4, 37, et seq.; SUET., 26, 1). For the effect, of Tiberius’s attitude in the 
provinces (Egypt), see BLUMENTHAL, Archiv fuer Papyrusforschung, v (1911), 328. 
The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that Pilate’s use of the lituus on his 
coins could not have been dictated by consideration for Rome, but by the situation 
in Palestine. 

5 Aclius Lamia, appointed Governor about the year 20, was prevented by 
Tiberius from travelling to Syria (Tac. Ann., 6, 27). Only in the year 32, when 
the former became Praefectus Urbi, was a new Governor appointed and sent 

rthwith to Syria. ; 

- 6 See the ned complete table available of coins issued in that year in WrucK, 
Die syrische Provinzialpraegung, 178 et seq. 

. 7 We must Rokon with Pick, Numism. Zeitschrift, 1887, 338 et seq., that 
the beginning of the year in Syria was the First of October. Accordingly, the 
year 31 ended on the Thirtieth of September, 32, a few months after the arrival 
of the new Governor. In this case, on the other hand, it may be that we 
should accept the tribunitian New Year beginning on the Tenth of December. 
In Palestine, however, it is most likely that, at that time, the year began on the 
First of Nisan (perhaps, also, on the First of January). The last of Pilate’s coins 
were struck, at the latest, in the spring of the year 32, shortly before the mint 
at Antioch started its issues. All attempts to read a different date on Pilate’s 
coins have failed: see Journal of Theological Studies 1934, 57. 
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Is there a connection between these two events?  Syria’s 
frequent intervention in Palestinian affairs, though lacking any 
sound administrative justification makes such a connection 
plausible. Especially relevant is the evidence offered by the coinage. 
During the period of Augustus the Imperial Mint at Antioch had 
issued bronze coins which occupied a quite exceptional position 
throughout the whole of the Empire: although clearly recognisable 
by their fabric as of Eastern origin, their legend is the same as that 
on Imperial bronze coins, containing even the characteristic S.C., 
in spite of the fact that they certainly had not been issued under 
the authority of the Senate. These coins obviously represented an 
attempt to introduce a single currency in opposition to that issued 
by the autonomous cities, and the link with the Roman bronze 
coin was designed to give them an advantage in official valuation 
and particularly in daily circulation. i 

It is certainly not by mere chance that when a mint with 
such widespread claims was once more active in Antioch, another 
mint in Judaea ceased to function; and it can be concluded, 
therefore, that the circulation of the Syrian coinage was apparently 
extended to Judaea. It may be further surmised that the reason 
why the Syrian issues proved successful in Judea was that the 
position of the Judaean Procurator was at this juncture weak ; 
he was unable, therefore, to oppose the introduction of a bronze 
coin from outside, and had to give up minting his own, even though 
bronze coins were the only ones from which large profits could 
be obtained.” 

In this connection a passage of Eusebius,? describing Pilate 
as the creature of the anti-Semitic Sejan is relevant ; it is reasonable 
to suppose that the eclipse of the favourite and the curtailment of 
his power were related to the fall of his patron on the 18th of 
October in the year 31. a 

The suppression of the autonomous mint in Judaea in the 
first half of the year 32, when the internal political situation of 
the country became so critical, may be taken as an indication of 
the curtailment of Pilate’s power and of a change in the policy 
hitherto pursued towards the Jews, which had proved inopportune. 
It may be possible, perhaps, to go a step further and to find in the 
circumstances of the Syrian monetary measures confirmation of the 
provocative character of Pilate’s coinage. Indirect support is thus 
given to the interpretation of the significante of Pilate’s coins 
referred to at the beginning of this paper. 


Erlangen. E. BAMMEL. 


1 The statement may be formulated in this way without entering into the 
MOMMSEN MARQUARDT controversy. 

2 MonmiMsen, Roem. Staatsrecht, ii, 1026; WuLiers, Gesch. d. roem. 
Kupferprae gung, 187 et seq. 

3 Hist. Eccl., 2, 5, 7 (following Puito). 
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KARL GeEorG Kuan. Achtzehngebet 
und Vaterunser und der Reim. 
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gen zum Neuen Testament 
herausgegeben von J. Jeremias 
und O. Michel. I—J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tuebingen, 
1950. Pp. _‘III-51. Prices 
6.80 DM. aS 


In the first part of this clearly 
written pamphlet the Author, 
through an analysis of the “ Eigh- 
teen Benedictions” and _ other 
statutory Jewish prayers belonging 
to the early Christian and even pre- 
Christian period, shows convinc- 
ingly that in the oldest Jewish 
prayers rhyme was employed as a 
conscious poetical means. The 
material from the Genizah preserv- 
ing the older form of the prayers 
is adroitly exploited, and it is a 
measure of the Author’s correct 
methodological approach in this 
matter that he does not neglect 
texts of prayers that may appear to 
be of a more recent date, justly 
recognising that the general fixed 
form of the prayer allowed a cer- 
tain freedom in using different 
variants. The example of folk- 
songs, quoted by him in this con- 
nection, is very appealing (p. 11). 

The scheme of simple rhymes 
detected by the Author in many 
ancient Jewish prayers, particularly 
in the oldest form of the “ Eighteen 
Benedictions,” and a comparison 
with the earliest Christian liturgical 
hymns, lead to the important con- 
clusion that “ the rhyme was taken 
over by the early Christian Church 
from the Jewish Synagogue” (p. 
27). Thus, a significant instance 
of the influence of the Synagogue 
on the Church is established, and 
the vexed problem of the origin of 
the rhyme jn Western literature, the 
oldest examples of which could be 
hitherto traced only to the Greek 
and Latin Church hymns of the 
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third and fourth centuries, seems 
now to have found its solution. 

In the second part of the 
pamphlet the Author offers his own 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer 
into rhymed Aramaic, rightly 
assuming that this prayer must have 
conformed with the contemporary 
form of Jewish prayers. The few 
changes introduced by the Author 
into the attempts of his predeces- 
sors in this kind of exercise sound 
convincing, but the reviewer should 
like to raise a general question: 
is the assumption that the Lord’s 
Prayer was originally composed in 
Aramaic quite justified ? Even if 
we should concede that Jews in 
Jesus’, time spoke Aramaic and 
not Hebrew (the whole problem of 
the linguistic situation in Palestine 
at the beginning of the Christian 
era deserves to be considered 
afresh), must we not conclude that 
the Lord’s Prayer, composed in 
rhyme in analogy with the contem- 
porary Jewish prayers, was also 


composed in Hebrew like the 
Jewish prayers and not in 
Aramaic ? 


In the last part of his pamphlet 
the Author embarks on a compari- 
son between the “Eighteen Bene- 
dictions” and the Lord’s Prayer, 
and tries to work out, on the basis 
of this comparison, the contrast 
between Judaism and Christianity. 
The Author seems here to have 
divested himself from his sound 
and scholarly method ; he assumes 
that “‘ just as the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions contain the total essence of 
Jewish piety . . . so does Jesus 
formulate the One and All of His 
message in one prayer transmitted 
to His disciples” (p. 46). But, one 
may ask, can it be seriously con- 
tended that the “ Eighteen Benedic- 
tions,’ one set of prayers among 
many others, must contain the 
quintessence of Jewish piety ? The 
arbitrariness of Prof. Kuhn’s 


procedure jis reflected in his 
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analysis of the contents of the 
“ Righteen Benedictions.” One 
example may suffice: the sixth 
“Benediction” (“Forgive us, 
because we have sinned .. .”) has 
a simple, straightforward meaning. 
But Prof. Kuhn argues as follows: 
“close to it (the sixth ‘ Benedic- 
tion’), we have in the thirteenth 
‘Benediction’ the conception of 
reward as a hope in this world: 
“Give us a good reward as to those 
who accomplish your will” The 
underlying thought (in the sixth 
‘Benediction ’) is as follows: ‘ one 
prays to God that He may cancel, 
for the sake of His own pity, the 
negative ; and that He may reward 
and credit us with the positive, the 
doing of His will by fulfilling His 
commandments. That one should 
forgive his brother, a consideration 
so essential for Jesus, is foreign to 
the conception of the “Eighteen 
Benedictions ”’ (p. 45).” It must be 
pointed out against this that—apart 
from the fact that 13 does not 
seem to be so very close to 6 
as assumed by Prof. Kuhn—only 


the second part of the 13th “ Bene- 
diction” is quoted by him, torn 
out from its context and mistrans- — 
lated in addition. This “‘ Benedic- 
tion” runs as follows: “ May Your 
pity be stirred on behalf of the 
true proselytes, and give us a good 
reward together with those who 
accomplish Your will.” It is obvi- 
ously a remnant of the proselytes’ 
prayer, almost certainly pre-Chris- 
tian, and it does not throw any 
light at all on the meaning of the 
sixth “ Benediction.” This “ Bene- 
diction” cannot be considered in 
isolation from the total Jewish © 
religious background: the require- 
ment to forgive the neighbour’s 
wrongs before one prays to God 
for forgiveness for one’s own sins is 
already stated in Ben Sira xxviii, 2: 
“ Forgive thy neighbour the wrong 
he hath done thee, and then thy 
sins will be pardoned when thou 
prayest,” and it has since remained 
a constant feature of the Jewish 
moral and religious conception. 


4 
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